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3lUro^uctov^. 

It  is  an  almost  invariable  practice  for  newborn  journals  to  spring 
into  existence  with  an  apology  upon  their  lips  ;  because,  presum- 
ably, they  recognise  that  their  own  advent  implies  shortcomings 
in  all  existing  publications  of  a  similar  character,  which,  with  the 
excusable  ardour  of  youth,  thej-  are  eager  to  give  assurances  of 
their  own  intention  to  avoid. 

On  due  reflection  we  have  considered  ourselves  justified  in 
departing  from  this  time-honoured  practice,  because  of  the 
special  circumstances  of  our  own  journalistic  birth. 

Among  English-speaking  peoples,  who  have  eveiTwhcre 
learned  to  enjoy,  and,  for  the  most  part,  to  keep  within  reason- 
able bounds,  an  unexampled  freedom  of  comment  on  matters  of 
public  interest,  it  has  become  an  importa,nt  part  of  their  daily 
needs  that  they  should  be  provided  with  some  regular  escape- 
ment for  what  is  known  as  "public  opinion  ;  "  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, wherever  they  settle  with  the  intention  of  forming  a 
permanent  community,  there  inevitably  springs  into  being,  as 
one  of  the  first  of  many  stereotyped  institutions,  a  newspaper  of 
some  kind,  which  undertakes  to  inform  its  readers,  from  time  to 
time,  of  all  that  is  going  on  within  the  community  itself,  ius  well 
as  in  the  outside  world.  Therefore,  no  surprise  is  expre.ssed  or 
even  felt  at  the  advent  of  a  new  journal  in  a  new  communitj- ; 
and  no  apology  is  looked  for  from  those  who  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibility of  launching  such  a  production  into  life.  We  claim 
that  condition  of  things  to  be  ours  ;  for  although  there  have  been 
for  many  years,  in  different  parts  of  Australia,  not  merely  one, 


but  many  settled  communities,  each  of  which  is  abundantly,  if 
not  super-abundantly,  provided  with  journalistic  literature,  only 
now,  even  as  we  write,  is  the  greater  community,  of  which  we 
seek  to  become  tiie  pioneer  medium,  emerging  into  that  consti- 
tutional existence  which  will  estiiblish  it  as  a  practically  new 
community. 

Every  body-politic  must  of  necessity  place  some  limit  upon 
the  scope  of  its  public  opeiations  ;  and  tliose  who  compose  it 
must  tacitly  agree  upon  some  standard  of  vision  as  to  the  extent 
of  its  interests  with  the  outside  world.  Consequentl}',  each  of 
the  Australian  colonies  has  in  the  past  regarded  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  its  neighbours  with  comparative  indifference, 
and  viewed  their  political,  financial,  and  other  public  affairs  with 
the  easy  air  of  unconcerned  lookers-on  ;  whilst  the  press  of 
each  colony  has,  very  naturally,  shaped  its  policy  and  conduct  to 
the  public  opinion  of  those  whose  interests  it  espoused,  and  from 
whom  it  derived  its  principal  support. 

One  of  the  reflex  results  of  this  limit  to  tlie  interest  which 
the  people  of  one  colony  take  in  the  affairs  of  another  has  been 
to  give  the  press  everywhere  a  circumscribed  tone ;  and  this  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  noticeable  disparity  between  the 
press  space  devoted,  even  in  the  most  influential  dailies,  to 
"  news  "  regarding  their  own  colony's  concerns,  and  that  given  to 
equally  important  events  happening  in  other  colonies  of  the  same 
continent. 

This  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  observable  characteristics 
of  colonial  communities,  to  the  unaccustomed  stranger  who  comes 
"  within  our  gates";  and  it  has  l>ecome  almost  a  common-place, 
among  informed  residents,  that  on  travelling  across  the  border  of 
one  colony,  into  another,  one  fails  to  find  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
visited  colony  any  detailed  "  news  "  regarding  his  own  colony, 
from  which  he  is  temporarily  absent.  We  note  this  circumstance 
as  a  proof  of  the  recognised  and  established  limits  of  existing 
Au.stralian  journalism. 

But  a  new  order  of  things  is,  we  believe,  at  hand  ;  and  every 
citizen  who  has  trained  his  mind  to  give  to  events  of  eveiy 
description  their  true  relative  importance,  and  no  more,  in  the 
great  panorama  of  human  affairs,  will  rejoice  at  that  con- 
summation. We  are  henceforth  to  regard  ourselves  as 
"  Au-stralians,"  and  there  end  the  national  cla.ssification  ;  and  we 
shall  now,  perforce,  be  called  upon  to  extend  our  interested  vision 
across  those  artificial  lines  which,  hitherto,  seemed  to  suggest  that 
beyond  them  we  had  no  concern.  In  the  past,  the  key  note  of 
public  discussion  by  the  press  of  the  different  colonies  has  been  : 
How  will  this  or  that  proposal  affect  our  particular  colony  ? 
whilst  in  the  future  it  will  need  to  be  :  How  will  this  or  that 
event  affect  Australia  ? 

Until  of  late,  the  interests  of  Australia  as  a  whole 
have,  as  might  be  expected,  but  seldom  formed  the  subject  matter 
of  public  discussion  or  serious  journalistic  policy  ;  and,  even  of 
late,  the  Ijroader  line  of  thought  and  enquiry,  upon  which  the 
colonial  press  has  so  vigorously  entered,  has  been  only  as  to  how 
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this  or  that  broad  proposal,  in  regard  to  all  Australia,  would  be 
likely  to  affect  this  or  that  particular  division  of  it,  whicli  is, 
at  most,  but  a  provincial  consideration  of  a  Commonwealth 
question. 

The  Australian  Commonwealth  is  about  to  dawn  as  a  new 
factor  in  Imperial  concerns  ;  the  hour  at  which  its  history  shall 
begin  is  close  at  hand,  when  not  only  the  public  men  but  the 
people  also  will  be  called  upon  to  readjust  their  mental  vision  to 
a  larger  and  broader  political  lens,  anfl  to  revise  their  local 
political  standards  in  the  light  of  the  more  comprehensive 
outlook. 

As  an  inevitable  consequence,  many  hitherto  important 
persons  and  institutions  will  be  diminished  in  the  new  light,  and 
many,  already  small,  will  hereafter  appear  even  parochial. 
Thoughts  that  have  not  hitherto  troubled  us  will  now  be  forced 
upon  us,  if  we  desire  to  take  our  proper  part  in  the  affairs  of  a 
great  continent ;  and  we  shall  gradually  realise,  in  the  new  order 
of  things,  that  duties  of  a  more  onerous,  but  more  inspiring, 
character  lie  before  us,  as  citizens  of  one  of  the  most  important 
limbs  of  the  British  Empire. 

It  is  to  these  thoughts  and  to  this  character  of  topics  that 
it  is  proposed  to  devote  the  pages  of  United  Australia  ;  and  we 
now  launch  it,  with  a  modest  confidence,  into  the  sea  of  journa- 
listic competition,  wherein  we  fully  recognise  that  only  those 
which  prove  their  fitness  can  sur\ive  the  struggle. 

The  literary  atmosphere  of  Australia  is,  we  know,  filled  with 
the  ghosts  of  bygone  magazine- ventures.  On  every  hand  the 
older  heads  are  sagely  shaken  at  the  announcement  of  yet 
another  journalistic  stripling.  Yet  we  are  not  discouraged  ; 
for  the  conditions  are  changed,  and  in  addition  to  appealing, 
not  to  a  single  colony,  but  to  a  wider,  "  All  Australian " 
audience,  we  intend  to  make  controversy  our  keynote, 
though  not  merely  for  controversj-'s  sake.  We  aspire,  more- 
over, to  create  a  new  arena  for  the  discussion  of  Australian 
affairs,  and  so  to  invoke  its  bigger  minds  to  speak  out  across 
the  great  continent,  which  has  hitherto  consisted  of  isolated  and 
self-centred  communities  :  exhibiting  little  or  no  interest  in  one 
another's  concerns,  and  having  no  conception  of  a  common 
Australian  purpose. 

It  is  intended  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  identification 
with  any  particular  State,  and  to  so  discu.ss  evervthing  that 
bears  upon  Australian  concerns,  that  the  artificial  lines,  which, 
for  local  purposes,  must  continue  to  divide  the  Connnonwealth, 
shall  as  much  as  possible  be  disregarded,  and,  for  higher 
purposes,  forgotten. 

With  this  view,  not  only  will  our  columns  be  open  to  leading 
minds  in  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  it  will  be  counted 
an  important  principle  of  its  journalistic  policy  to  cultivate  a 
series  of  channels  of  literary  contribution,  radiating  from  the 
federal  seat  of  Government  to  every  intellectual  nerve  centre  of 
the  Australian  Continent,  and  so  afford  a  guarantee  that  no  ray 
of  political  light,  emanating  from  however  great  a  distance,  shall 
be  lost  in  the  effort  to  secure  wise  and  just  results  in  matters  of 
federal  concern. 

We  ask  far  encouragement ;— and  we  think  ourselves 
justified  in  the  asking,  because,  as  Sir  Chas.  Dilke  says, 
in  his  congratulatory  message — which  we  reproduce  in  another 
column — the  establishment  of  such  a  magazine  ''  forms  a  natural 
comment  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  Federal  event,  and  a 
proper  accompaniment  to  the  passing  of  the  Commonwealth 
Bill." 


®ur  ipoIiQ. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  above  statement  of  journalistic 
purpose,  we  liave  abstained  from  committing  ourselves  to  the 
espousal  of  any  special  political  doctrines.  We  have  taken 
this  course  advisedly,  because  we  aim  to  become  a  medium 
for  the  expression  of  any  and  every  rational  view  that 
may  be  presented,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  in  relation  to 
questions  of  a  really  debateable  character,  and  to  assume 
for  ourselves,  in  regard  to  them,  a  strictly  judicial  attitude  : 
so  holding  the  scales  that  the  public  may  be  able  to  form  a 
judgment  for  themselves,  based  on  the  tjest  obtainable  expressions 
of  opinion,  bearing  on  every  side  of   the   controversy.     We  have 


made  this  choice  of  journalistic  method  w-ith  the  object  of 
avoiding  that  which  .seems  to  be  the  ine^•itable  fate  of  all  partisan 
journals  -  the  becoming  a  mere  mouthpiece  for  the  particular  tenets 
of  the  single  personality  occupying,  for  the  time  being,  the  editorial 
chair,  or  "of  the  board  of  management,  happening  at  any  given 
juncture  to  be  exercising  and  supervising  commercial  control. 

But,  whilst  announcing  this  intention,  we  think  it  only  fair,  to 
ourselves  and  our  readers,  to  make  it  clear  that  we  regard  as  beyond 
controversy,  or  at  least  beyond  rational  controversy,  a  number  of 
questions  "which  many  persons  would  still  treat  as  open  and 
debateable.  We  shall,  for  instance,  regard  it  as  beyond  contro- 
versy that  the  State  or  body  politic  exists  as  a  political  entity  for 
the  'benefit  of  all  its  citizens,  whether  they  be  poor  or  rich, 
obscure  or  prominent,  organised  or  scattered;  and  that  it  has  do 
concern  with,  and  should  not  know  or  recognise,  for  political 
purposes,  any  self-constituted  class  or  combination  of  citizens 
which  may  or  might,  at  any  juncture,  exercise,  for  the  time  being, 
undue  political  influence,  by  reason  of  its  aggregation  and  possible 
party  utility.  We  shall  regard  it  as  a  settled  principle  of  govern- 
ment that  the  State  exists  primarily  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives  and  liberties  of  all  its  citizens,  as  also  of  their  legally- 
acquired  savings  or  possessions  ;  and  that  all  forms  of  legislation 
which  have  the  effect  of  appropriating  the  property  of  all  for  the 
benefit  of  a  class,  the  property  of  a  class  for  the  benefit  of  all,  or 
the  propert}'  of  one  class  for  the  benefit  of  another  class,  are 
opposed  to  the  true  purpose  and  just  spirit  of  sound  government. 
We  shall,  in  like  manner,  regard  it  as  a  settled  principle  that 
no  Commonwealth  taxation  should  be  imposed  upon  an}'  Austra- 
lian citizen  which  is  not  required  for  some  federal,  public  purpose, 
or  in  the  benefits  of  which  all  who  contribute  will  not,  as  nearly 
as  practicable,  participate  proportionately;  and  that  all  such 
taxation  should  be  imposed  and  adjusted  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  people,  so  as  to  fall  on  all,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  ability  to  contribute.  We  shall,  too,  regard  it  as 
beyond  controversy  that  whatever  can  be  done  should  be  done 
by  every  Australian  citizen  to  make  of  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament  a  worth}-  arena  for  the  best  and  most  matured  politi- 
cal thought  which  Australia  can  command  ;  and  that  the  public 
men,  so  chosen,  should  be  expected  and  encouraged  to  maintain, 
in  their  dealings  with  Commonwealth  concerns,  the  highest 
standard  of  political  conduct,  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of 
British  statesmanship. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  later  and  more  settled  history  of 
Australia,  there  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  and  a  demand  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  higher  type  of  political  leadership,  which 
seeks  not  the  applause  of  the  hour,  but  rather,  even  at  the  risk 
of  a  present  unpopularity,  to  lay  the  legislative  foundations  of 
a  lasting  nationhood  ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  regard  it  as  one  of 
our  first  duties  to  the  Commonwealth  to  be  steadfast  to  those 
public  men,  who,  in  our  opinion,  approach  most  closely  to  this 
higher  political  standard. 

We  shall  again  regard  it  as  a  settled  general  principle  of 
Federal  Government  that,  in  dealing  with  legislation  of  e^ery 
kind,  the  interests  of  separate  States  should  be  considered  subor- 
dinate to  the  general  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  that 
the  careful  and  deliberate  settlement  by  the  Federal  Legislature 
of  any  important  and  far-reaching  issue,  such  as  may,  by  frequent 
change  of  policy,  injuriously  affect  great  commercial  or  other 
interests,  should  be  regarded  as  final,  so  long  as  the  national 
conditions  which  relate  to  it  remain  as  at  the  time  of  its 
settlement. 

On  these  and  other  kindred  questions,  which  responsible  and 
self-respecting  persons  already  regard  as  ha\-ing  reached  a  sort  of 
final  judgment,  we  shall  ever  be  prepared  to  make  our  voice 
heard,  freely  and  unmistakeably,  in  support  of  what  seem  to  us 
established  truths,  whenever  occasion  requires  it ;  but  on  all 
other  questions,  which  may  yet  be  said  to  have  "  t«o  sides,"  we 
shall  endeavour  to  maintain  the  attitude  of  the  "  just  judge";  so 
that  each  side  may  receive  a  fair  hearing,  and  the  public, 'or  such 
of  them  as  care  to  read  our  columns,  may  be  enabled  to 
determine  where  reason  preponderates. 

We  are  well  aware  that  we  are  prescribing  a  progranmie 
w'hich  many  practical  journalists  will  pronounce  ideal  and  unwork- 
able ;  but  we  are  not  thereby  discouraged  ;  and  we  are  equally 
well  aware  of  the  tendency  to  undertake  more  than  can  be 
accomplished ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  have  in  ^^ew,  and  believe  we 
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shall  accomplish  other  oikIs  than  thoso  which  arc  cipiiipiflicmlcd 
under  the  tcini  "  political."  Wc  shall  regard  it.  as  within  the 
scope  of  our  journal  to  ileal  with  any  and  every  nialter  of  a 
comniercial,  industrial,  literary,  scientific,  or  social  character, 
which  we  deem  to  possess  a  general  or  special  interest  for 
Australian  citizens,  and  to  permanently  record  and  briefly  review 
all  publications  which  directly  or  indirectly  bear  on  Australian 
interests. 

We  intend  to  place  truth,  candour,  ami  straightforward 
criticism  before  all  other  journalistic  atlril)ules,  and  to  allow  no 
class  or  party  inlluencc  to  sway  us  from  a  full  and  free  exi)osition 
of  the  political  or  other  faith  that  is  in  us ;  wc  shall 
endeavour  to  bo  broad  and  cosmopolilan  in  our  view  and  treat- 
ment of  all  questions  that  we  deem  to  come  within  our  jounalistie 
province  ;  and  we  shall  regard  it  as  an  iiidisjicnsable  feature  of 
our  dealings  with  all  (juestions  susceptilile  of  sectarian  coloui' 
to  stand  upon  a  platform  of  unconilitional  independence  and 
tolerance. 

Finally,  we  arc  for  Empire  i  for  we  recogni.se  this  ninro 
clearly  than  any  other  great  political  truth — that  the  future  of 
the  Australian  Commonwealth  must  stand  or  fall  with  the 
destinies  of  the  motherland,  from  whose  womb  the  whole  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  has  derived  its  being,  as  well  as  its  noblest  and  most 
ennobling  traditions.  We  shall  ever  rejoice  over  the  great  step 
of  Australian  Union,  which,  apart  from  and  above  all  Common- 
wealth advantages,  involves  a  distinct  step  in  Empiie- 
consolidation  ;  and  we  shall  never  tire  of  reminding  those  who 
care  to  listen,  that,  in  the.se  da3's  of  national  earth-hunger, 
we  can  only  rest  in  entire  security  bj'  accepting  shelter  under 
the  world-encircling  wing  of  JNlother  England  :  giving,  mean- 
while, of  what  we  have  :  our  youth,  our  vigour,  and  our  wealth, 
in  fair  share,  towards  the  maintenance  and  development  of  her 
Imperial  supremacy. 


J^c^cration  anb  tbc  ^Ular. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  consolidating  effect  of  Australian 
Union  upon  the  whole  corpus  of  the  British  Empire,  or  even 
upon  Australia  alone  as  one  of  its  most  important  limbs,  if  no 
more  pregnant  event  had  in  the  meantime  come  to  pass,  we  shall 
never  accurately  know.  That  its  final  accomplishment  would  in 
itself  have  been  historic,  and,  as  an  example,  far-reaching  in  its 
Imperial  structural  ^lonsequences,  no  discerning  mind  can 
doubt ;  but  the  "  might  have  been,"  whatever  it  may  be,  has 
since  been  sheerly  engulphed,  and  almost  erased,  even  from  the 
field  of  the  imagination,  by  the  wave  of  throbbing  patriotism,  and 
trenchant,  racial  feeling,  that  has  swept  over  all,  and  found  deep 
and  earnest,  yet  self-contained  utterance,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  where  the  wandering  feet  of  Britons  ha\e  found  a  resting 
place ;  or,  indeed,  wherever  the  civilising  intlucnccs  and  fair- 
dealing  purposes  of  our  race  have  been  honestly  observed  and 
understood. 

AVc  Briti.sh  are,  on  our  emotional  side,  like  certain  metals 
that  require  unwonted  heat  to  liquefy,  but  which,  when  the 
required  intensity  is  reached,  become  permanently  fused  in  the 
cooling — beyond  future  disintegration  ;  and  there  never  was  an 
event  such  as  this  in  the  history  of  our  race,  in  which  practical 
proof  of  common  kinship  has  been  more  abruptly  exacted  from 
its  widely-scattered  fragments.  The  deep,  almost  convulsive, 
response  that  has  instantly  followed  places  it  beyond  doubt  that, 
when  it  is  all  done,  the  British  race  will  have  become 
welded  beyond  the  possibility  of  Imperial  dismemberment ;  for 
it  is  the  old  story  over  again  of  the  common  trouble  ;  and  this  it 
is  that  has  constituted  the  "  one  touch  of  nature  "  that  has  cut 
deeply  into,  and  so  revealed,  the  conuiion  kinship,  that  lay  beneath 
the  utilitarian  veneer  of  our  stolid  national  character. 

The  gods  who  look  out  from  the  surrounding  blue,  and,  pity- 
iw,  watch  the  revolving  movements  of  our  little  globe, 
scanning  the  tangled  skeins  of  our  restless  humanity,  must,  in- 
deed have  been  surprised — if  mundane  affairs  are  not  already 
"  charted  "  in  advance  in  their  omniscient  minds  -  to  see  that,  at 
an  instant  call  for  aid,  from  a  little  island  of  almost  pin-point 
dimensions  in  the  great  spread  of  the  world's  continents,  a  quick 
commotion  should  immediately  set  in,  and  the  sound  of  marcliing 
feet    be    heard    at    the    four   corners    of    the    earth,    even    at 


"the  under  wurld  ;"  that,  within  the  space  of  a  few  terrestrial 
re\i)lulioiis,  heavily-la<len  shijis,  and  eager,  crowtling,  war-bent 
men,  should  i)e  going  forth  from  their  several  distant  lands,  like 
swollen  i-ivers  rushing  to  m(!et  a  central  sea  —  to  join  the  foires  o 
that  little,  island  -motherland  (which  thousands  of  them  have 
never  (!ven  .seen)  tc)  risk  all, even  dear  life  itself,  in  the  cau.se  of  civil 
freedom  ;  in  the  interests  of  their  Imperial  brethren  ;  but  more, 
perhaps,  out  of  love  and  respect  for  their  Cjueen  of  all  queens, 
whose  sceptre  tliej'  proudly  acknowledge,  wherever  fortune  or  mis- 
fortune may  carry  them. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  only  a  few  years  ago  we 
Australians  had  become  familiar  with  the  occasional  utterances 
of  misguided  minds— men  who  spoke  lightly  of  the  bond 
of  union  between  the  ofl'shoots  of  our  motherland  and  the 
motherland  itself  ;  but  lu,'  would  be  a  bold  man  who  dare  show  his 
hea<l  to  da}',  and  proclaim  himself  disloyal  to  tlie  "old 
country,"  to  the  old  (lag,  or  to  our  revered  Queen — sovereign 
exenqilar  in  the  world's  history. 

W(^,  of  this  generation,  shall  never  know,  since  future  history  • 
alon(^  can  tell,  how  much  of  the  profound  loyalty  that  is  now  finding  I 
foreboding  utterance  everywhere,  in  eager,  self-sacrificing  activity, 
is  due  to  the  love  of  mother-land,  and  how  much  to  the  beautiful, 
stirring,  empire-welding  influence  of  the  perfect  woman,  the 
perfect  wife,  the  pci'fect  mother,  and  the  perfect  queen,  who 
stands,  sceptered,  at  the  head  of  our  race.  There  are,  doubtless, 
many  influences  co-operating  to  produce  the  unison  of  thought 
and  sentiment  that  now  actuates  and  inspires  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  people  scattered  through  the  world  ;  but  the  greatest  of 
all  is  the  influence  of  the  unique;  personality,  whose  strong  but 
gentle  life,  lived  in  the  "fierce  light"  of  lmj)erial  prominence,  has 
won  the  love  and  admiration,  not  only  of  every  honourable 
English  man  and  English  woman,  but  that  also  of  every 
sterling  naturcd  member  of  other  races. 

And  what  a  spectacle  is  that,  for  those  who  can  view  it  with 
unbiassed  eye — the  silent  power  of  one  woman — in  an  age,  too, 
when  women  in  general  are  denied  their  part  in  the  weightier 
questions  of  our  race,  standing,  sceptre  in  hand,  without  the 
false  show  and  glitter  of  unearned  decoration,  or  other  ostentatious 
aid,  wielding  the  sovereign  force  of  the  spontaneous  loyalty  of 
her  millions  of  subjects  :  judging  wisely  the  happil3--balanced 
mean  between  the  bolder  claims  of  a  literal  sovereignt}',  and  the 
mere  passive  acquiescence  in  the  wishes  of  her  constitutional 
advisers.  What  a  moral,  indeed,  is  it  for  chagrined, 
earth-hungering  onlookers,  the  bitterness  of  whose  own  colonizing 
failures  leads  them  to  find  pleasure  and  hysterical  laughter  in  the 
temporary  disasters  of  our  Inqierial  arms — laughter-shaking  at 
the  reverses  of  our  heroic  British  youth,  who  have  gone  forth, 
open-browed,  fearless,  facing  all  things,  to  meet  their  foe,  who 
fights  under  cover  of  a  skulking  strategy.  And  there  is  another 
spectacle  that  the  embittered  neighbours  of  our  mother-land  are 
keen  to  see  and  duly  understand,  if  not  to  tremble  at — the 
spectacle  of  another  stupendous  people,  eighty  millions  strong,  with 
Anglo  Saxon  hearts  and  instincts  ;  with  national  wealth  beyond 
the  descriptive  power  of  figures— standing  silently  by,  hilt  in 
hand,  and  bound  to  us  by  the  crimson  ties  of  kinship,  with  these 
words  upon  their  lips  :  "  So  long  and  no  longer  shall  we  be 
neutral  !" 

The  imagination  palls  at  the  logic  of  it  all — one  hundred 
and  forty  millions  strong ;  an  indomitable,  conscience  satisfied 
race — one  in  sentiment,  and  one  in  jjurpose,  should  events 
demand. 

The  Federation  of  Australia  promised  to  do  much ;  and, 
undoubtedly,  its  statesmanlike  espousal,  from  enil  to  end  of  the 
great  Con  tinent,bj' her  bigger  minds,  has  done  much  by  familiarising 
its  scatered,  isolated  peoples  with  the  spirit  and  pride  of  Empire, 
which  has  since  found  so  practical  an  utterance;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  binding  constitutional  threads  which  the  written  Constitution 
had  woven  have  been  literally  overlaid  by  veritable  ropes  of 
crimson,  which  have  since  declared  our  Anglo-Saxon  unanimity. 
If  anj'  of  us  should  falter  amid  the  immensity  of  it  all,  let  us 
find  courage  and  consolation  in  the  reflection — that  the  fatherly 
admonition  of  the  worldly-wise  Polonius  is  as  full  of  truth 
for  nations,  as  for  individuals  : 

"  To  thine  own  self  be  true  ; 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  eans't  not  then  be  false  to  anv  man." 
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After  the  Proclamation. 

(By  the  Hon.  Edmund  Barton,  Q.C,  M.P.) 


Every  day  the  questions  are  asked ;  "  When  will  Federal 
Government  really  begin  1 "  "  When  will  there  be  a  Federal 
Parliament?"  "What  will  be  the  first  work  of  the  New 
Government  ? " 

In  answering  such  queries,  it  is  perhaps  useful  to  treat 
briefly  some  of  the  points  of  obvious  interest  which  will  claim 
attention  from  the  Government  and  Parliament  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  their  early  days." 

Unless  some  quite-unlooked-for  check  occurs,  we  may  expect  to 
find  a  Federal  Government  established  before  the  1st  of  July 
this  year,  and  a  Federal  Parliament  sitting  not  later  than  October 
next.  The  federating  Stales  will  be  represented  by  30  members 
in  the  Senate,  and  by  about  62  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  the  Senate,  each  of  the  five  States  will  have  six  members.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  each  State,  with  the  exception  of 
Tasmania,  which  starts  with  five  members,  will  be  entitled  to 
representation  according  to  the  number  of  its  people.  To  ascer- 
tain the  quota  of  inhabitants  entitled  to  return  a  member,  the 
aggregate  population  of  the  federating  colonies  must  be  divided 
by  twice  the  number  of  the  Senate ;  twice  thirty  being  sixty,  the 
aggregate  population  of  the  Commonwealth  must  be  divided  by 
sixty,  and  the  latest  figures  must  be  supplied  by  the  colonies  to 
tha  Imperial  Government,  who  will  thus  be  enabled  to  ascertain 
the  quota  for  a  member,  aiul  then  in  turn  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  membei-s  for  each  State  by  the  simple  process  of  dividing  the 
population  of  the  State  by  the  number  of  the  quota.  When  these 
matters  have  been  made  certain,  the  number  of  each  State's 
members  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  the  first  Parliament, 
will  be  inserted  in  the  Commonwealth  Bill,  and  in  future  Parlia- 
ments the  processes  laid  down  in  the  bill  will  work  automatically, 
tiul  much  will  have  to  bo  done  between  thecommencement  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  first  meeting  of  Parliament.  The  Constitu- 
tion will  take  effect  on  a  date  to  be  named  in  the  Queen's  proclama- 
tion ;  and  so  far  as  one  may  venture  to  forecast,  that  date  will 
be  in  June.  Upon  the  date  so  fixed,  it  will  be  for  the  Governor- 
General,  who  will  previously  have  been  appointed,  and  will  have 
arrived  in  Australia,  to  sendfor  some  public  man,  and  entrust 
hiui  with  the  formation  of  the  first  Federal  Ministry.     Assuming 


that  task  to  have  been  successfully  accomplished,  the  Administra- 
tion will  find  itself  at  once  in  the  possession  of  the  Customs  and 
Excise  revenue  of  the  several  States,  which  will  have  passed  to  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  date  fixed  in 
the  proclamation.  Nevertheless,  the  assumption  of  control  over  the 
Customs  and  excise  will  not  mean  the  immediate  accomplishment 
of  intercolonial  freetrade  ;  that  is  a  consummation  which  must 
perforce  wait  until  a  Federal  Parliament  is  in  existence,  and  until 
that  Parliament  .shall  have  passed  an  uniform  tariff.  Until  that 
is  done,  the  Federal  Government  will  be  in  receipt  of  the  border 
duties,  as  well  as  the  external  duties,  and  bound  to  return  to  each 
State,  month  by  month,  the  duties  collected  in  that  State,  less  the 
expense  of  collection,  and  also  less  the  quantum  of  federal  expen- 
diture to  be  debited  to  the  State  concerned.  But  what  of  other 
federal  departments  1  The  Constitution  operates  automatically  in 
respect  of  one  department  only,  namely,  tlie  Customs  and  Excise  ; 
but  even  before  the  summoning  of  the  Federal  Parliament,  certain 
other  departments  of  the  States  can,  and  probably  will,  be  taken 
over.  At  any  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Governor-General  may  proclaim  a  date  or  dates 
on  which  all  or  any  of  the  following  departments  in  each  State 
are  to  become  transferred  to  the  Commonwealth  : — 

(a).  Posts,  Telegraphs,  and  Telephones. 

(b).   Naval  and  Military  Defence. 

(c).   Lighthouses,  Lightships,  Beacons,  and  Buoys. 

((f).  Quarantine. 

The  expenditure  on  the.se  departments  in  each  State  will  be 
debited  against  it ;  and,  after  the  additional  debit  of  the 
State's  proportion,  according  to  numbers,  of  any  other  expendi- 
ture of  the  Commonwealth,  the  State  will  receive  back,  month 
by  month,  the  collections  within  it  on  account  of  Customs  and 
Excise.  Thus  we  find  the  Commonwealth,  at  its  inception, 
equipped  with  a  sufficient  revenue,  but  at  the  same  time  bound 
not  to  expend  any  such  revenue  except  upon  objects  permitted 
by  the  Constitution,  and  bound  also  to  return  to  each  State  its 
balance  of  the  revenue,  after  the  deduction  of  legalised  federal 
expenditure.  It  must  be  remembered  that  I  am  speaking  of  the 
period  between  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
enactment  of  a  federal  tariff.  That  period  may  run  to  two 
years;  and  it  is  obvious  that,  during  its  continuance,  (and  indeed 
afterwards),  any  colony  which  finds  itself  in  a  shortage,  owing  to 
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the  operations  of  Federal  Government,  is  expected  to  provijlo  for 
tlie  amount  of  that  shortaKO  from  its  own  rosourcos.  It  may,  of 
course,  do  this  by  altrrations  in  its  tarilV,  or  it  may  accomplisli 
the  same  purpose  by  rosorliiii;  to  otiior  moans  of  raising  revenue; 
but  it  must  bo  clearly  understood  tliat  this  is  the  concern  of  the 
.several  States,  and  by  no  means  tlie  concern  (if  the  Common 
wealth. 

As  it  is  quite  clear  tjiat  tlie  piogression  of  tlio  Common- 
wealth means  the  jn-ogressiou  of  tlie  States,  (for  is  it  not  clear 
that  you  cannot  enrich  tlie  one  without  enriching  the  others  ?), 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  its  early  years  the  Govorninent  of 
tlie  Commonwealth  will  be  bound,  both  by  duty  and  by  interest, 
to  maintain  its  credit,  and,  by  consequence,  that  of  the  several 
States  by  just  economy  ;  and  as  the  Govermcnt  will  be  the 
people,  Australians  will  suttic'ently  attend  to  their  duty  in  this 
respect. 

The  ([uestion  then  arises,  whether  it  will  bo  desirable  that 
the  additional  .services  mentioned,  beyond  the  Customs  and 
Excise,  should  l)e  taken  over  bj-  the  Commonwealth,  by  Proclama- 
tion, at  an  early  date.  I  am  distinctly  of  opinii)n  that  such  a 
course  would  Ijc  desirable.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  Postal 
Services,  for  instance,  will  be  much  more  economically  managed 
by  one  department  than  they  are  now  by  five.  Postal  and 
similar  services  can  be  centralised  in  the  sense  that  they  may  be 
better  managed  from  one  common  centre,  and  this  means 
departmental  economy  ;  but  they  cannot  be  centralised  in  respect 
of  the  performance  of  the  ser^^ces  themselves,  because  it  is  of 
their  essence  that  they  shall  bo  as  far-reaching  as  is  reasonably 
possible.  While,  therefore,  there  will  be  such  centralisation  as 
means  economj',  there  cannot  bo  such  centralisation  as  means 
inetticiency.  Take  another  instance,  namely.  Military  Defence. 
It  is  obvious  that  there  cannot  be  effective  control  for  national 
purposes  without  a  central  command  and  a  central  staff,  attended 
by  the  reduction  in  some  cases,  or  gradual  abolition  in  others,  of 
local  staff's  and  local  commands.  Here,  again,  we  all  see  that, 
while  centralisation  of  control  will  mean  economy,  it  is  only  by 
administration  from  a  supreme  centre  that  a  due  proportion  of 
defence  can  be  accorded  to  each  part,  and  an  Intelligence  De 
partment  maintained,  whose  knowledge  will  be  each  moment 
available  for  the  protection  of  each  part.  So  that  in  this  in- 
stance, again,  the  initial  economy  of  centralisation  will  be  accom- 
panied with  a  greater  efficiency,  in  a  far-reaching  and  homogen- 
eous control,  and  the  country  will  see  the  more  for  its  money.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  add  other  instances,  but  what  I  have  said  leads 
up  to  further  responsibility. 

When  the  Parliament  has  met,  it  will  have  to  face  the 
question  of  legislating  upon  many  other  subjects,  with  the  result 
that  its  legislation  may  and  in  effect  will  entail  the  administration 
of  Governraejt  upon  these  subjects.  So  we  come  to  the  list  of 
powers  set  out  in  Clause  .51,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail 
here  ;  but  if  what  I  have  said  of  other  departments  is  true,  it 
caun  it  but  be  true  of  many  of  the  subjects  set  out  in  the  clause 
mentioned.  From  this  it  follows  that  if  a  judicious  course  of 
legislation,  accompanied  by  the  assumption  of  the  control  of  these 
subjects  be  adopted,  the  increase  both  in  economy  and  efficiency 
will  be  marked. 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  while  prompt  action  with 
regard  to  certain  ser\-ices  is  incumbent  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Federal  Parliament,  when  it  meets,  will  have  waiting 
for  it  the  duty  of  acting  with  equal  promptitude  in  respect  of 
many  other  important  subjects,  as  soon  as  it  has  dealt  with  the 
question  of  an  uniform  tariff";  but  promptitude  is  one  thing  and 
precipitancy  is  another.  The  legislative  progress  of  the  Common- 
wealth must  be  either  well  ordered  or  injurious ;  and  there 
are  regions  of  legislation  permitted  to  it,  upon  which  it  cannot 
enter  without  full  enquiry  and  circumspection.  In  such 
matters  as  Patents  and  Copyi-ights,  Banking,  and  the  like, 
there  are  precedents  of  successful  federal  laws  which  will  do 
much  to  guide  it  on  its  path,  but  the  dealing  with  Aliens, 
Emigration  and  Immigration,  the  Divorce  Laws,  and  the 
relations  of  the  Commonwealth  with  the  Pacific  Islands  may  be 
instanced  as  presenting  difficulties  whicii  cannot  be  o\ercome 
without  the  greatest  caution  both  in  investigation  and  in  action. 
It  is  my  hope  and  my  belief  that  Australia  will  arm  herself  with 
a  Parliament,  the  composition  of  which  will  be  a  guarantee  of 
that  combination  of  promptitude  and  prudence  which  will  justify 


the  constant  argument  of  federalists,  that  legislation  on 
subjects  of  joint  concern  is  .safer  in  the  hands  of  Aus- 
tralians, as  a  whole,  than  in  the  hands  of  any  .section  of  them 
acting  apart  from  the  others  iMJcause  of  the  existence  of 
accidental  or  artillcial  limits.  It  is  considerations  such  as  these 
whieli  bring  home  to  Australians  in  clearest  tones  the  message 
that  while  they  will  be  burdened  with  responsibilities,  from  which 
they  must  not  and  will  not  shrink,  thoy  will  be  gifted  with 
powers  worthy  of  their  exercise,  aiifl  which  they  will  exerci.se  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  put  to  the  blush  those  who  have  told  them 
that  Federation  means  for  them  surrender  in  any  shape  or  form 
Their  gains  will  be  enormous  if  they  hold  out  their  hands  to  take 
them.  If  they  refu.se,  they  will  justify  the  pessimists  whose 
arguments,  once  analysed,  have  always  meant  a  rooted  distrust  of 
the  cap.acity  of  .\ustralians  for  larger  self  government.  But  the 
Australians  will  not  refuse  these  gifts,  and  they  will  show  that 
the  glorious  continent  with  which  they  are  endowed  will  take  on 
new  and  greater  f(irms  of  (levelo|iment  at  the  hands  of  a  people 
worthy  of  the  Empire's  past,  and  swift  to  ensure  splendour  to  the 
Empire's  future. 


Australian    Naval    Defence. 

(I5v   Till.    RiiuiT    Ho\.    Lord    Bk.assey.) 


I  write  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  mind  unsettled  by 
preparation  for  an  early  departure  from  the  post,  which  for  nearly 
five  years,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  occupy,  as  Governor  of 
Victoria  T  cannot,  however,  refuse  to  comply  with  any  wish 
strongly  expressed  bj'  one  who  has  rendered  such  signal  services 
as  Mr.  Barton  has  gi\cn  to  the  cause  of  Australian  Federation. 
When  I  first  arrived  in  Australia  I  inclined  to  the  view  that  the 
federation  of  these  colonies  should  be  built  up  by  a  gradual 
process.  We  might  have  begun  with  federal  action  for  defence, 
through  the  Federal  Council. 

Increasing  experience  showed  that  a  federation  thus  limited 
would  not  e\oke  enthusiasm.  It  would  be  necessary  to  appeal 
to  the  larger  aspirations  to  build  up  a  great  nation  in  these 
southern  seas,  within  the  limits  of  the  British  Empire.  In  such 
a  cause  the  best  statesmanship  wcjuld  find  an  ample  field,  while 
the  imagination  would  be  kindled  by  the  prospects  of  greatness 
assured  for  the  future.  Impressed  with  these  views,  and  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  prevailing  sentiment,  I  have  done  all  that 
la}'  in  my  power  to  promote  the  success  of  federation.  A 
Governor's  line  of  action  is  chiefly  in  the  delivery  of  speeches  on 
suitable  occasions.  He  can  be  more  active  in  raising  the  dominant 
interest  in  a  cause,  than  in  the  solution  of  difficulties  which  may 
possibly  lead  to  coutro\-ersy. 

From  the  first  establishment  of  self-government  in  these 
colonies,  their  union  in  a  federation  has  from  time  to  time  been 
debated.  Local  jealousies  and  personal  rivalries  have  stood  in 
the  way.  The  popular  instinct  has  rightly  discerned  that  the 
propitious  moment  has  arrived  for  the  union  of  Australia.  As 
the  result  of  protracted  labour  and  discussion  by  a  federal  con- 
vention, composed  of  men  eminentlj'  qualified,  the  Commonwealth 
Bill  has  been  evolved.  It  is  no  e.>caggeration  to  say  that  it  is  a 
monumental  work  well  worthy  to  mark  a  turning  point  in 
Australian  history.  The  Bill  has  been  accepted  in  every  colony 
except  Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  those  colonies 
are  certain  to  come  in  at  no  distant  day. 

The  Commonwealth  Bill  only  awaits  the  assent  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  we  ma)'  now  look  forward  to  the  early 
federation  of  Australia.  Re])eating  words  used  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  of  the  address  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  Victoria  to  the  Queen,  praying  that  the  Divift  Bill  to  constitute 
a  Commonwealtii  of  Australia  might  be  pas.scd  into  law — "  In  no 
other  country,  not  in  the  most  advanced  of  the  communities  of 
the  old  world,  are  law  and  order  more  assured,  public  tranquillity 
less  disturbed,  the  standard  of  living  for  the  whole  people  higher, 
provisions  for  education  more  liberal ;  in  none  is  self-government, 
the  distinctive  gift  of  our  own  race,  more  admirably  illustrated. 
Statesmanship,  eloquence,  sound  common  sense,  lofty  patriotism, 
have  never  been  wanting  even  in  the  smallest  of  the  Australian 
Parliaments.     And  now,  looking  to  the  future,  and  remembering 
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H\\  that  has  been  done  in  the  difficult  circumstances  created  by 
rivah-y  and  separation,  who  shall  measure  the  achievements  which 
may  be  accomplished  by  united  eSorts  ?  Australia  will  be  greatly 
strengthened  for  defence.  Trade  will  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Conmion  credit  will  sensibly  lighten  the  public  charge.  All 
petty  jealousies  will  disappear.  Supreme  in  these  Southern  Seas, 
the  Commonwealth  will  exercise  an  influence  in  the  cause  of 
righteousness  and  civilisation,  which  never  could  have  been 
attained  while  forces  were  weakened  by  internal  division.  A\  e 
are  at  the  close  of  an  era  in  which  great  things  have  been  done." 
In  this  connection,  attention  may  appropriately  be  directed 
to  the  recent  report  of  the  naval  advisers  of  these  Australian 
colonies,  on  the  proposals  put  forward  by  the  British  Admiralty 
for  the  enrolment  of  a  Colonial  Naval  Reserve.  For  many  years 
endeavours  have  been  made  to  secure  official  approval  to  schemes 
for  the  organisation  of  reserve  forces  in  the  colonies  for  the 
Imperial  navy.  Canada  has  a  maritime  population  more 
numerous  than  that  of  any  country  in  continental  Europe 
Although  there  are  no  fisheries,  such  as  those  of  Canada,  we 
have  in" Australia  more  than  30,000  seafaring  men.  Some  eflbrt 
should  be  made  to  raise  men  for  the  navy  in  distant  dependencies, 
where  the  desii-e  is  so  strong  to  co-operate  with  the  mother 
country  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  and  where  the  ability  and 
the  disposition  to  help  must  necessarily  be  shown  rather  in 
raising  contingents  of  brave  men  than  in  contributions  of  money. 
Heavy  taxation  for  Imperial  purposes  invohes  the  necessitj-  for 
representation  in  the  council  upon  whose  deliberations  depends 
the  direction  of  our  policy,  and  our  international  relations.  In 
other  words,  representation  would  be  necessary  in  the  Cabinet, 
or  in  a  committee  of  the  Cabinet  dealing  with  foreign  affairs. 
Proposals  for  the  enrolment  of  a  Colonial  Naval  Reserve  liad 
been  long  under  discussion,  when  Jlr.  Goschen  at  length  announced, 
in  a  speech  addressed  to  a  deputation  of  the  Empire  League,  that 
the  Admiralty  had  decided  to  accept  their  services.  The  speech 
of  the  First  Lord  was  followed  up  by  a  despatch  communicated 
to  the  several  colonies  by  the  naval  Commanders-in-Chief. 
The  scheme  of  the  Admiralty  for  the  enrolment  of  a  Colonial 
Naval  Reserve  did  not  diflFer  in  any  material  points  from  the 
regulations  in  force  at  home.  The  pay  was  to  be  provided  from 
Imperial  funds.  The  scale  and  the  conditions  of  service  were 
the  same  as  those  at  home.  Drillsheds  and  their  equipment  were 
to  be  pro^'ided  by  the  colonies. 

In  the  colony  of  Victoria  consideration  was  promptly 
given  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Admirably.  Commander  Tickell 
was  instructed  to  visit  all  the  ports  and  fishing  hamlets  on  the 
coast.  As  might  have  been  expected,  his  inquiries  showed  that 
rates  of  pay  which  attract  suitable  men  to  the  reserve  at  home 
are  not  sufficient  under  colonial  conditions.  No  change  recently 
made  in  the  regulations  for  the  Colonial  Naval  Reserve  has  been 
more  conducive  to  efficiency  than  the  service,  for  a  pei'iod  of  six 
months,  in  a  man-of-war,  now  insisted  upon.  Such  a  condition  is 
a  heavy  demand  upon  the  seafaring  men  in  the  colonies,  whose 
ordinary  earnings  are  £6  a  month  and  found.  It  is  a  great 
sacrifice  to  take  service  for  six  months  in  a  man-of-war  for  the 
modest  pay  of  an  ordinary  seaman. 

Discouraged  by  the  cold  reception  accorded  by  the  seafaring 
population  to  the  Admiralty  scheme,  it  seemed  at  first  inevitable 
that  the  subject  should  be  dropped.  I  was  anxious  to  avoid  such 
an  untoward  result  of  thought  and  pains,  long  and  patiently 
bestowed.  Availing  myself  of  the  their  presence  in  jMelbourne 
to  deal  with  the  subject  of  Federation,  I  invited  the  Premiers  of 
Australia  to  a  conference.  It  was  decided  to  call  together  the 
naval  commanders  of  the  several  colonies  to  consider  an  alterna- 
tive plan  for  submission  to  the  Admiralty. 

Dealing  first  with  the  question  of  pay,  it  must  be  accepted 
that  the  rates  establishtd  for  a  force  laised  in  the  United 
Kingdom  would  not  suffice  in  Australia.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
military  contingent  recently  despatched  from  South  Australia, 
the  Imperial  pay  can  be  supplemented  from  the  colonial 
exchequer  Six  months'  continuous  service  at  sea  is  desirable 
— yet  if  it  be  recognised  that  the  colonial  conditions  render  such 
service  exceptionally  disadvantageous  to  the  reservists,  some 
alternative  must  be  considered.  The  connnittee  reconnnended, 
in  lieu  of  a  continuous  seivice  of  six  mouths,  that  the  Colonial 
Naval  Reservists  should  be  drilled  in  the  vessels  of  the  local 
navies,  or  in  the  ships  of  war  laid  up  at  Sydney.     The  committee 


suggested  that  cruisers  of  modern  type  should  be  stationed  in  the 
chief  ports  of  Australia,  instead  of  concentrating,  as  at  present,  all 
the  ships  not  in  commission  at  Sydney.  It  was  further  thrown  out 
for  consideration  that  the  care  of  such  vessels  should  be  entrusted 
to  the  federal  or  colonial  ports.  I  fail  to  see  in  these  amend- 
ments, if  they  may  so  be  termed,  any  justification  for  the  sharp 
criticism  which  the  report  has  received  from  the  English  press. 
Its  f ramers  had  no  desire  to  set  up  a  separate  Navy  distinct  from 
the  Imperial  forces.  Their  object  was  to  devise  a  scheme  by 
which  tlie  colonies  could  assist  in  manning,  not  onl}'  vessels  on 
the  Australian  station,  but  also  provide  a  reserve  available  for 
the  navy  generally.  It  must  always  be  insisted  upon  that  the 
coasts  of  Australia  should  not  be  left  wholly  defenceless  in  time 
of  war.  There  must  be  some  vessels  at  hand  to  keep  commerce 
destroyers  at  bay.  The  maintenance  of  such  a  force  may  be 
necessary,  while  the  operations  most  effective  for  preventing  any 
serious  designs  of  aggression  may  be  best  conducted  at  a  distance, 
and  by  the  method  of  offensive  defence. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  would  urge  that  the  proposals  of 
the  Naval  Defence  Committee  merit  serious  attention,  and  that 
when  peace  has  happily  been  restored  they  should  be  fully 
considered  on  the  spot,  at  a  conference  between  an  officer 
representing  the  Reserves  office  in  London,  and  the  members  of 
the  Colonial  Defence  Committee  sitting  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief. 

One  word  more.  In  their  present  stage  of  material 
development,  the  colonies  could  not  prudentlj-  impose  upon  their 
exchequers  a  large  addition  to  the  present  expenditure  on 
defence  The  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  the  military 
forces  are  not  sufficient  to  insure  such  an  amount  of  instruction 
and  training  as  is  necessary  to  insure  efficiency.  If  we  need  a 
larger  expenditure  on  the  military  forces,  we  cannot,  under 
existing  circumstances,  increase  the  expenditure  on  naval  forces. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  question  of  a  Colonial  Naval 
Reserve,  because  the  difficulties  which  have  been  raised,  chiefly  in 
the  mother  country,  by  a  leading  newspaper,  can,  it  is  clear,  be 
most  easily  overcome  by  a  federated  Australia 

Turning  from  defence  to  trade,  the  growth  of  trade  in  Canada 
since  the  Dominion  was  established,  and  even  more  since  a  larger 
reciprocity  with  the  mother  country  has  been  permitted,  is  of  the 
happiest  augury  for  the  future  of  Australia.  At  the  present  time, 
we  have  reason  to  hope  that  a  new  era  of  prosperity  has  come 
The  price  of  wool  has  nearly  doubled,  and  every  penny  in  the  £ 
means  an  added  million  to  the  pastoralists  of  these  colonies.  And 
it  is  a  million  earned,  without  adding  to  capital  or  working 
expenditure.  The  dairying  industry  enjoys  unprecedented 
prosperity.  The  harvest  is  most  abundant,  the  production  of 
gold  is  well  sustained  in  all  the  colonies,  and  has  been  largely 
increased  in  Western  Australia. 

With  federation  it  will  be  necessary  to  agree  upon  a  common 
tariff,  involving  a  reduction  of  duties  wherever  protection  has 
been  carried  to  excess.  A  more  reasonable  policy  can  hardly 
prove  injurious  to  the  future  development  of  trade.  And  now  it 
only  remains  for  me,  as  a  departing  Governor,  to  express  the 
warmest  wish  for  the  success  of  a  federated  Australia.  All  the 
hopes  of  Australia  are  fully  shared  in  the  old  motherland. 
Whenever  an  occasion  offers,  I  shall  gladly  co-operate  with  others, 
who,  like  myself,  have  in  former  years  represented  the  Crown  in 
Australia,  in  upholding  the  interests  of  these  noble  colonies  at  the 
centre  of  the  Empire.  Certain  it  is  that  federation  does  not 
spell  separation.  We  are  spectators  of  a  dire  struggle  in  South 
Africa.  South  African  troops  are  contending  with  unflinching 
courage  with  difficulties  almost  insuperable.  Tlie  pressure  is  severe 
on  our  limited  military  resources.  The  ready  answer  to  the  call  for 
help  has  been  the  brightest  ray  of  light  at  a  time  when  reverses 
have  been  sustained  which  have  had  no  parallel  for  many  a  year. 
The  colonies  have  shown  a  noble  spirit,  in  rallying  round  the  old 
flag  in  the  hour  of  need  and  trial. 


In  ailfhessing  the  Can.idian  troops  on  tlieir  departure  for  the  Cape. 
.Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  said  :  "Who  could  have  believed,  a  few  years  ago, 
that  from  this  city,  which  lias  been  the  theatre  of  bitter  conflict  between 
two  of  the  proudest  races  of  the  world,  their  descendants,  who,  to-day, 
are  a  liappy  and  united  people,  would  go  forth  to  help  to  carry  the 
blessings  of  their  own  institutions  to  a  far  distant  land  1 " 
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The  Preliminaries  of  Federation. 

Bv    SiK    Samukl  GiuFriTH,   G.C. M.G. 

(Chief  Justice  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Queensland.) 


Now  that  five  of  the  Au.stialiau  Colonios  have,  dofmitcly 
determined  to  adopt  the  Draft  Federal  Constitution,  it  may  ho 
woitli  while  to  consider  the  practical  steps  that  remain  to  he 
taken  before  tlie  Comiuonwealth  is  actually  establislied. 

The  occasion  is  unique,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  area  of 
the  States  to  be  federally  united  and  the  great  distance  between 
the  capitals  at  which  the  leading  statesmen  ordinarily  reside,  but 
also  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Responsible  .Ministry  which 
will  initiate  the  work  of  Federal  Government  must,  necessarily, 
be  composed  of  men  who  have  not  previously  Ijeen  intimately 
associated  in  political  life,  but  who  must,  nevertheless,  come  to  a 
common  understanding  as  to  their  future  policy  on  matters  of 
immediate  importance  before  the  Federal  Slate  can  come  into 
existence. 

The  first  .step  is,  of  course,  the  passing  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  of  the  Constitution  Act.  The  last  is  the  final 
inauguration  and  establishment  of  the  Commonweakh  on  the  day 
appointed  by  Her  Majestj-,  not  being  later  than  one  year  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  invite 
attention  to  what  must  be  done  between  the  passing  of  the  Act 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  so  that  the  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  assigned  to  it  by  the  Constitution 
may  at  once  come  into  operation. 

The  reader  is  invited  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the 
Governor-General  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  inaugui'ation  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  Leaving  aside  the  formal 
arrangements  for  the  fitting  celebration  of  so  great  an  event, 
what  will  be  his  position  and  duties  ?  He  will  become  on  that 
day  the  Executive  Head  of  a  new  State,  called  upon  to  administer 
its  affairs  with  the  advice  of  his  Executive  Council,  and  as  soon  as 
pos,sible  to  summon  a  Parliament  to  make  the  laws  of  the  State.  It 
will  be  necessary,  therefore,  that,  as  he  can  do  nothing  except  on 
the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council,  the  members  of  the  Council 
shall  be  appointed  at  once,  and  that,  as  the  affairs  of  the  Common- 
wealth cannot,  even  at  the  beginning,  be  conducted  without  a 
Civil  Service,  the  members  of  the  Service  shall  be  appointed  con- 
currently ;  and  it  will  be,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  yet  so 
highly  expedient  as  to  be  practically  necessarj',  that  everything 
shall  be  in  readiness  for  summoning  a  Parliament  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

To  deal,  first,  with  the  Parliament,  which  must  be  summoned 
to  meet  not  later  than  six  months  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  return 
of  the  writs  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (Constitution,  s.  5) : — 

The  writs  for  the  election  of  senators  (six  for  each  Stale) 
will  be  issued  by  the  Governors  of  the  States.  The  only 
necessary  preliminary  in  this  connection  will  be  the  division  of 
Queensland,  if  the  Parliament  of  that  colony  thinks  fit,  into 
senatorial  districts,  a  matter  which  does  not  call  for  separate 
notice.  At  the  time  of  writing  it  appears  that  Western  Australia 
need  not  be  taken  into  consideration.  If  that  colony  joined  the 
Commonwealth  as  an  original  State,  the  total  number  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  would  be  increased  by  about 
fourteen.  But,  in  any  event  the  number  of  members  for  each 
State  will  have  been  determined  by  the  Constitution  itself,  and 
apportioned  amongst  the  several  States  according  to  their 
population.  In  the  nece.sary  absence  of  any  official  statistics  of 
the  Commonwealth  collectively,  the  apportionment  must  be  made 
by  the  Imperial  Government,  before  introducing  the  Bill,  upon 
figures  agreed  to  by  the  several  colonies.  This  will  require  some 
correspondence,  probably  telegraphic,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  cause 
any  considerable  dela}'.  It  is  conceivable,  again,  that  some 
amendments  may  be  suggested  by  the  Imperial  Government  in 
the  Constitution,  in  which  case  it  would  become  necessary  to 
obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  several  colonies  in  such  amend- 
ments. In  the  writer's  opinion  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some 
formal  amendments  may  be  thus  suggested.  Assuming  that  no 
more   than   the  absolutely  necessary  delay  is  occasioned   by  any 


such  steps,  it  can  iiardly  be  expected  that  the  Constitution  Act 
can  become  law  until  two  or  three  mi^nlhs  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sessicjn  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  February, 
1900. 

As  soon  as  the  Act  hsis  been  passed,  and  copies  of  it  have 
reached  Australia,  but  not  sooner,  it  will  bo  practicable  for  the 
Colonial  Parliaments  to  proceed  to  pass  their  Fedci'al  Electoral 
Distribution  Acts.  This,  it  may  be  iiresumed,  will  bo  done  by 
grouping  togetlier  as  single  electorates,  for  federal  purposes, 
several  of  the  existing  constituencies  ;  but  the  task  can  hardly  be 
considered  a  formal  one,  and  may  occupy  some  months  or  even  a 
longer  period.  In  any  case,  the  Parliaments  can  hardly  address 
Ihem.selves  to  this  duty  before  June,  1900.  And,  in  view  of  the 
uncertainty  tliat  must  necessarily  exist  in  a  case  where  separate 
action  is  to  bo  taken  by  five  Parliaments,  the  proceedings  of  any 
one  of  which  may  be  intcrrupLctl  by  a  jNlinisterial  defeat,  followed, 
perhaps,  by  a  general  election,  it  may  be  considered  unwise  to 
advi.se  the  (jueen  to  appoint  the  day  for  the  estal)lishment  of 
the  Commonwealth  until  this  preliminary  legislation  has  been 
passed  The  Ptocl.imation  appointing  the  day  mu«t  be  i.ssued  in 
England,  and  promulgated  in  Australia  a  reasonable  time  before 
the  appointed  day.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  this  day  can  be 
earlier  than  tlie  year  1901. 

At  this  stage  the  question  naturally  occurs  :  What  is  the 
best  time  of  the  year  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth! 
Commonwealth  Day,  or  Union  Day,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
celebrated  for  generations  to  come  as  the  most  important  festival 
of  the  year.  It  is  important,  therefore,  for  practical  rea.sons,  that 
it  should  be  fixed  at  a  time  when  the  probable  conditions  of 
climate  will  allow  of  its  oliservance  throughout  Australia. 

Another  consideration  here  arises:  In  the  northern  parts  of 
Australia  the  rainy  season  usually  extends  over  the  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March,  and  it  is  recognised  as  impractic 
able  to  hold  a  general  election  in  Queensland  before  the  end  of 
]\Iarch  at  the  earliest.  Now  the  first  Parliament  must  be 
summoned  to  meet  within  six  months,  and  should,  it  will  be 
admitted,  be  summoned  to  meet  at  a  much  earlier  date,  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth.  IMoreover,  as  already 
pointed  out,  it  must  meet  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
day  appointed  for  the  return  of  the  writs  for  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Hence  arise  questions  as  to  the  most  convenient  time  of  the 
year  for  the  meeting  of  the  Federal  Parliament,  upon  which, 
retrospectively,  will  depend  the  time  for  holding  the  elections, 
and  the  time  for  i.ssuing  the  writs,  which  should  be,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  concurrent  with  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Four  days  suggest  themselves  for  special  consideration  as 
suitable  days  for  the  great  national  festival — the  1st  of  January, 
the  arguments  for  and  against  which  are  obvious ;  the  26th  of 
January,  the  anniversary'  day  of  the  mother  colony  ;  the  2Ith  of 
May,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Her  ]\Iost  Gracious  Majesty; 
and  the  1st  of  July,  the  arguments  for  and  against  which  are 
al.so  obvious.  It  is  plain  that  none  of  these  dates  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  3'ear  1900.  The  clwice  of  the  1st  January,  1901, 
would  either  throw  the  first  elections  into  the  rainy  season  in  the 
North  of  Australia,  or  cause  considerable  delay  in  holding  them. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  advocate  the  superior 
advant.iges  of  any  particular  da\',  but  merely  to  invite  attention 
to  the  important  questions  of  future  convenience  involved  in  the 
choice  of  tlic  day  for  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Let  us  pass  now  to  the  other  branch  of  tlie  subject — the 
Executive  Government ;  and  let  us  suppose  that  the  day  for 
putting  in  action  the  governmental  machinery  of  the  Common- 
wealth has  arrived.  The  machinery  will  need  to  begin  its 
operations  at  once,  with  regard  not  only  to  the  necessary  action 
in  connection  with  the  elections,  but  also  with  regard  to  the 
ordinar}'  executive  business  of  government. 

On  that  da)',  by  the  express  terms  of  the  Constititution 
(s.  86),  the  collection  and  control  of  duties  of  Customs  and 
Exci.se  will  pass  to  the  Executive  Government  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  officers  of  the  Departments  of  Customs  and 
Excise  will  become  subject  to  that  Government.  Trade  and 
commerce,  liowever,  will  not  be  interrupted  by  the  establishment 
of  the  new  Government.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  that 
there  should  ccme  into  existence  at  once  a  Federal  Department 
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of  Customs  to  exercise  control  thl-oughout  the  Commonwecolth, 
and  dispose  of  the  questions  that  may  arise  from  day  to  day. 
This  department  must  have  a  ministerial  liead,  as  well  as  clerical 
officers  to  convey  his  decisions.  Provisions  must  also  be  made 
for  the  immediate  discharge  of  the  functions  performed  by  the 
Department  which  deals  with  external  affiiirs,  and  for  aflording 
the  necessary  legal  advice  to  the  Customs  Department  as  well  as 
to  the  Governor-General  in  the  discharge  of  his  new  and 
responsible  duties.  There  must  therefore  be  Jlinisters— a  Prime 
Minister  and  his  colleagues— as  heads  of  departments,  and 
departmental  and  clerical  officers  to  communicate  the  decisions 
of  Ministers  to  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  All  these 
persons  must  have  a  local  habitation  and  means  of  conducting 
their  business  The  provisional  seat  of  Government  must  there- 
fore be  chosen.  Moreover,  all  these  arrangements  must  be 
publicly  notified  in  some  official  organ. 

Further,  the  writs  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  be  issued  by  the  Governor-General  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  this  is  by  no  means  a  merely  formal  matter, 
having  regard  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  territory  of  the  new 
Commonwealth,  and  the  distance  from  the  seat  of  Government, 
as  well  as  the  necessarily  large  size  of  many  of  the  Federal  con- 
stituencies. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  the  preliminary  arrangements  relating 
to  the  construction  of  the  machine  must  be  made  before  the 
day  when  it  is  formally  brought  into  existence  and  begins 
to  "  march,"  although  no  formal  appointment  of  any  minister 
or  officer,  and  no  issue  of  any  directions  can  be  made  until 
the  day  has  arrived  and  the  Commonwealth  has  been  formally 
established. 

The  practical  mode  of  doing  all  this  will  no  doubt  be 
substantially  as  follows  : — 

The  Governor-General  will  be  appointed  some  time  before 
the  day  on  which  Federation  is  to  be  an  accomplished  fact. 

His  first  duty,  and  a  vastly  important  one,  will  be  to 
choose  the  person  whom  he  desires  to  be  his  Prime  Minister  ; 
and  being,  as  no  doubt  he  will  be,  a  discreet  statesman,  he  will 
probably  take  time  to  consider  before  he  forms  a  definite  judg- 
ment, which  he  is  unlikely  to  form  without  some  local  knowledge. 
The  duty  of  the  person  so  chosen  will  be  to  put  himself  in 
communication  with  the  other  persons  whom  he  wishes  to  be 
associated  with  him  as  his  colleagues  in  the  administration  of 
the  Government.  Here,  again,  the  question  of  times  and  seasons 
arises.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  anj-  bodj'  of  capable  men 
will  consent  to  join  together  as  the  first  Federal  Government 
without  first  agreeing  upon  some  common  policy.  This  necessitj' 
will  involve  personal  interviews,  which  may  or  may  not  result  in 
agreement.  Those  who  have  practical  experience  know  that  the 
formation  of  a  Government,  even  when  all  possible  members  of  it 
are  in  the  same  city,  and  when  the  general  policy  of  the  future 
Government  is  practically  known  in  advance  by  means  of 
previous  association  or  community  of  action,  requires  some  little 
time  for  its  accomplishment.  How  much  more  must  be  allowed 
in  the  case  of  a  Government  formed  under  new  and  exceptional 
circumstances,  and  composed  of  gentlemen  whose  residences  will, 
presumably,  be  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  and  when,  moreover,  the 
gentleman  to  whom  the  duty  is  first  intrusted  may  or  may  not 
succeed  in  the  formation  of  a  Government  ?  If  the  Colonial 
Parliaments  are  in  session,  and  if,  as  was  for  some  time  antici- 
pated, the  chosen  leader  is  engaged  in  active  Ministerial  work, 
the  work  may  be  still  more  protracted.  And  if  he  is  unconnected 
with  any  existing  Government,  his  want  of  command  of  the 
facilities  possessed  by  holders  of  Ministerial  office  may  raise  other 
difficulties  of  a  different  nature.  When  the  members  of  the 
future  Federal  Government  have  been  selected  ^not  appointed  — 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  determine  provisionally  all  the 
arrangements  to  come  into  operation  on  the  appointed  day,  to 
select  the  necessary  officers  to  transact  the  initial  business  of  the 
Federal  Departments,  to  see  to  the  preparation  of  all  necessary 
instruments,  to  choose  the  provisional  seat  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  pro\  ide  the  necessary  accommodation  for  its  officials, 
and,  in  short,  to  make  complete  preparations,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  an  army  intended  to  take  the  field  on  a  given  day,  although 
they  will  not  actually  be  Ministers,  but  merely  informal  and  un- 
official advisers  of  the  Governor-General.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  necessary  preliminaries  will  occupy  the  time  of  the  provi- 


sionally selected  Ministers  for  an  appreciable   time  before   their 
actual  assumption  of  office. 

The  only  alternative  to  this  mode  of  procedure  would  be  to 
appoint  as  the  first  Federal  Ministry  permanent  officials  who 
would  afterwards  give  place  to  a  political  Ministry.  It  is  not 
likely,  however,  that  this  plan  — to  which,  under  difltrent 
circumstances  of  emergency,  the  Emperor  Francis  .Joseph  has 
lately  had  resort — would  be  acceptable  to  a  people  accustomed  to 
parliamentary  government.  It  would,  indeed,  be  distinctly 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  which  contemplates 
that  only  actual  members  of  the  Legislature  shall  hold  executive 
office,  except  when  that  condition  is  impossible  by  reason  of  the 
Legislature  being  non-existent  or  incomplete,  and  then  only  in 
anticipation  of  their  obtaining  seats  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  luiw  long  these  preliminaries  may 
take,  but  it  is  evident  that  in  fixing  the  day  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Commonwealth  all  these  matters  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  If,  as  is  not  unlikely,  and  as,  until  lately,  was 
thought  highly  probable,  it  should  be  desired  to  form  the  first 
Federal  Government,  in  great  part,  from  members  of  existing 
Colonial  Governments,  it  would,  probably,  be  inconvenient  that 
the  provisional  formation  of  the  Government  should  be  begun,  or 
even  that  the  Governor-General  should  be  appointed,  until  the 
necessary  preliminary  legislative  work  already  referred  to,  and 
which  would  demand  the  best  attention  of  the  Colonial  Ministers, 
had  been  accomplished. 

When  all  these  preliminaries  have  been  completed,  when  the 
temporary  seat  of  the  Government  offices  has  been  determined, 
and  the  first  members  of  the  Public  Service  have  been  selected, 
the  Governor-General,  on  the  appointed  day,  will  issue  his  Pro- 
clamation, previously  prepared,  announcing  that  he  has  assumed 
the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  will  on  the  same  day 
appoint  his  Ministers,  and  notify  their  appointment.  The 
ceremonies  attendant  upon  the  inauguration  of  the  Common- 
wealth may  be  expected  to  occupy  the  remainder  of  that  day. 
But  on  the  following  day,  at  latest,  must  follow  the  appointment 
of  the  necessary  officers  of  the  Public  Service  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  and  the  issue  of  instructions  to  them  as  to  the 
receipt  and  disposal  of  the  revenue  which  they  collect,  all 
which  must  have  been  carefully  prepared  in  advance. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  actual  inauguration  of  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  be  efficiently  brought  about  with  the 
speed  that  some  good  people  seem  to  suppose,  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  asked  whether  it  is  not,  under  the  circumstances, 
worth  while  to  take  immediate  action  for  joint  consideration  of 
any  proposals  that  Western  Australia  may  desire  to  make  as  a 
condition  of  joining  the  Union.  If  that  colony  is  not  an  original 
State,  her  subsequent  adhesion  would,  in  any  event,  necessitate  a 
redistribution  of  the  Federal  Electoral  Di^asions  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  Commonwealth,  which,  whenever  it  happens,  will 
cause  consideral  inconvenience. 

The  present  position  is  this  :  The  essential  step  has  been 
taken.  Five  colonies  have  definitely  entered  into  the  Federal 
compact,  from  which  tliey  will  not  withdraw.  A  period  of  at 
least  a  year  must  elapse  before  the  Commonwealth  can  be  finally 
inaugurated.  Whether  the  delay  is  greater  or  less  by  a  few 
months  is  of  little  consequence  in  comparison  with  the  import- 
ance of  starting  on  a  sure  and  satisfactory  basis,  and  of  perfecting 
the  preliminary  arrangements  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  any 
unnecessary  inconvenience  and  prevent  the  arousing  of  any  need- 
less feeling  of  hostility  to  the  new  Federal  Government  on 
groujids  which  may  be  easily  avoided  by  reasonable  forethought. 
The  following  suggestions  are  therefore  offered  for  the  con- 
sideration of  those  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  advise  Her  Majesty 
in  the  matter — 

1.  That,  before  the  Royal  assent  is  given  to  the  Constitution 
Act,  the  day  for  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth 
should  be  determined,  after  consultation  with  the  several 
colonies ;  the  Royal  assent  being  given  on  such  a  day  that  the 
selected  date  may  fall  within  twelve  months  after  it,  as  required 
by  the  Constitution  : 

2  That,  in  making  such  choice,  regard  should  be  had  to 
climatic  conditions,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  day  itself, 
but  also  with  re.spect  to  the  elections  which  will  follow 
immediately  after  the  first  establishment  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  in  all  probability  atintervals  of  aboutSyears  thereafter: 
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3.  That  tlie  (Jovernor-Genoriil  sliould  not  he  appointed  until 
tlie  several  Colonial  Parliaments  have  passed  the  necessary  laws 
for  the  election  of  tlie  Federal  Representatives  : 

i.  That  a  suHieicnt  time  sliould  be  allowed  to  elapse  between 
the  appointment  and  arrival  of  the  Governor  General  in  Australia 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth  to  enable  him  to 
make  himself  personally  acquainted  witli  leading  Australians, 
and  with  the  current  j)ul)li<-  opinion  of  Australia,  before  making 
choice  provisionally  of  liis  Fiist  Minister,  and  also  to  enable  his 
provisionally  selected  advi.sers  to  make  all  necessary  preliminary 
arrangements  for  the  eflicient  working  of  the  Fe<leral  Government, 
before  they  are  finally  called  upon  to  e.xereise  their  func- 
tions, allowance  being  made  for  all  contretemps  or  delays  that 
may  be  i-easonably  expected  in  a  task  of  such  delicacy  and  import- 
ance. 

The  writer  believes  that  it  is  still  feasible  to  induce  Western 
Australia  to  join  the  Commonwealth  as  an  original  State  by 
agreeing  to  concessions  which,  though  regarded  by  that  Colony 
as  essential,  are  of  absolutely  trivial  importance  to  the  rest  of 
Australia.  No  matter  of  mere  technicality  or  personal  vanity 
ought  to  be  allowed  for  a  moment  to  stand  in  the  waj'  of  a 
result  so  earnestly  to  be  desired.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  a 
few  months'  delay  in  the  foroaal  establishment  of  the  Common- 
wealth would  be  aniph'  compensated  for  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
whole  continent  of  Australia  in  the  great  British  Confederation 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  ? 


What  Will  it  Cost? 

By  Ti-ii;  Hox.   F.  W.  Holder,  M.P., 

(Premier  of  South  Australia.) 
In  this  practical  and  commercial  age  we  pa,ss  by  sentnnent  and 
seek  a  balance-sheet.  We  are  asked  by  many  of  our  Australian 
voters  to  cease  discussing  the  abstract  advantages  of  union,  even 
to  turn  aside  from  contemplating  the  glories  of  nation  building 
and  the  importance  of  military  and  naval  defence  made  easy  by 
combination,  and  most  essential  in  these  days  of  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars,  and  to  look  at  the  question  of  Federation  on  a 
cash  basis.  Not,  how  will  union  increase  our  trade  and  commerce, 
facilitate  our  development  by  removing  obstacles  to  inter- 
communication and  to  the  exchange  of  products,  and  increase  the 
freedom  and  prosperity  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  but 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence  be  our  theme.  Many  of  the  powers  tot 
be  exercised  by  the  federal  authority  are  matters  of  policy  no 
involving  direeth'  revenue  or  expenditure,  but  the  following 
departments  involve  direct  cost  : — Governor,  Executive,  Legis- 
lature, Judiciary,  Inter-state  Commission,  Postal,  Telegraphic, 
and  Telephonic  services,  Naval  and  Military  Defences,  Light- 
houses, Lightships,  Beacons  and  Buoys,  Quarantine,  Census  and 
Statistics,  Coinage  and  Revenue  Collection.  Of  these  the 
Governor,  Executive,  Legislature,  Judiciary  and  Inter-state 
Commission  are  new  services,  while  the  others  are  services 
transferred  from  the  control  of  tlie  States  where  they  now  exist 
to  the  care  of  the  Federal  authority.  These  two  classes  of 
services  require  separate  treatment,  because,  while  the  cost  of  the 
new  departments  is,  without  doubt,  a  charge  due  to  Federation, 
the  transferred  services  are  not  an  additional  burden  on  the 
people,  so  far  as  those  services  are  merely  transfers,  as  the  change 
will  simply  consist  in  the  cost  being  paid  by  the  Federal  Treasury 
instead  of  the  same  sum  being  provided  by  the  various  State 
Treasuries.  It  will  be  well  to  deal  with  these  transferred 
services  first,  as  they  can  then  be  practically  left  out  of  account 
in  considering  the  additional  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  Federation. 

Taking,  then,  first,  these  transferred  services,  it  is  not  at  all 
difficult  to  see  that  the  whole  of  them  being  placed  under  one 
central  control,  must  tend,  if  the  same  work  is  done,  to  a 
diminished  cost.  Postal,  telegraphic,  and  telephonic  departments 
in  all  the  States  cost  now  a  certain  sum.  Placed  under  one 
authority,  economy  becomes  possible,  as  in  the  amalgamation  of 
businesses,  which  "is  often  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  reducing 
expenses.  Of  course,  if  new  mail  services  are  undertaken,  or 
new  telegraph  or  telephone  lines  provided  for,  there  will  be 
additional  cost,  just  as  there  would  be  if  they  were  undertaken 
by  the  States  without  federating.  So,  also,  if  postage  rat«s  are 
reduced   there  will   be  a  loss,  just  as  if  the  States  separately 


ro<luced  rates  ;  there  must  be  a  lo.ss,  but  no  more.  If  we  can 
afford  and  need  these  new  services  or  reiluced  charges  we  shall 
liave  tliein,  and  the  balance-sheet  will  Ix;  altered  accordingly.  It 
must  be  clear,  however,  that  in  any  ca-se  the  added  burden  would 
not  lie  a  cost  of  Federation,  but  would  be  a  result  of  greater 
public  convenience,  or  of  a  less  ])ublic  cliarge.  The  same  remarks 
apply  equally  to  lights  and  lighthouses,  etc.,  (|uarantiiie,  censu.s 
an<l  statistics,  and  coinage.  As  to  revenue  collection  there  is  a 
little  fiifereiice.  If  the  Federal  taritl  were  simply  a  higher  rate, 
or  a  lower  rate  on  a  similar  number  of  items,  the  cost  would 
remain  unalt<'re(l;  but  as  tlx-  probabilities  are  in  the  direction  of 
duties  on  an  increased  number  of  items  in  New  South  Wales, 
with  probably  only  a  small  reduction  in  the  other  States,  these 
maybe  some  extra  cost.  Owing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  book- 
keeping system,  no  material  savings  on  the  bordeis  l)etween  the 
colonies  will  bo  immediately  po.ssible.  We  may  conveniently 
set  down  the  extra  cost  at  the  sum  named  by  the  Sydney 
Committee  on  Federal  Finance,  in  April,  1898,  viz.,  i;2.'j,000  ; 
though  that  is  certainly  ample.  The  onlj'  other  item  amongst 
the  transferred  services  is  Defences,  Military  and  Naval.  In 
several  estimates  of  the  cost  of  Federation  large  sums  have  been 
set  down  for  this  line.  It  cannot  bo  suggested  for  a  moment 
that  the  union  of  the  colonies  for  defence  will  have  any  other 
result  than  to  increa.se  the  efficiency  of  whatever  force  we  have, 
and  to  greatly  cheapen,  while  it  renders  more  effective,  our 
defence.  If  our  existing  forces  were,  without  any  addition,  to  be 
placed  under  Federal  control,  we  should  at  once  be  much  more 
adequately  defended  than  we  are,  and  without  any  extra  cost 
at  ail.  It  is  frequently  assumed  that  with  Federation  w^ill  come 
a  large  addition  to  the  defence  forces.  This  is  not  to  be  taken 
for  granted  ;  but,  for  the  moment  supposing  that  it  is  so,  then  it 
must  be  because  we  are  at  present  so  very  inadequately  defended 
that  even  the  union  of  our  forces  w^ould  still  leave  us  unsafe. 
Any  increase  is  clearly  not  a  result  of  Federation,  or  a  necessity 
of  Federation  ;  for  if  an  increase  be  necessary  tvith  Federation, 
it  is  very  much  more  necessary  without  it— and  it  is  time  the 
colonies,  each  for  itself,  attended  to  the  matter,  if  there  were  to  be 
no  Federation  at  all.  The  extra  charge,  if  any  charge  there  be, 
is  due  not  to  Federation,  but  to  our  defencelessness  in  a  time  of 
danger,  and  should  be  incui'red  whether  we  Federate  or  not,  if  at 
all.  Having  carefully  reviewed  the  w-hole  of  the  transferred 
services,  we  find,  then,  that  Federation  will  in  regard  to  them 
cost  us  at  most  £2.5,000.  We  may  further  hope  that  as  time 
goes  on,  and  es[)ecially  as  the  book-keeping  system  dies  out,  the 
amalgamation  of  departments  will  lead  to  material  economy  not 
possible  without  union. 

Turning  to  the  new  services,  it  has  been  felt  all  along  that 
there  was  something  that  required  to  be  well  safeguarded,  or  a 
Federal  authority,  with  a  huge  revenue,  might  be  tempted  to 
spend  so  much  that  the  return  to  the  States  of  the  surplus  might 
be  seriously  curtailed.  Seeing  that  the  \arious  States  now 
require  all  that  they  raise  to  make  ends  meet,  it  is  clear  that  they 
should  be  asked  to  surrender  to  the  Federal  authority  a,s  little  as 
possible.  The  Adelaide  Convention  proposed  to  limit  the  new 
expenditure  arbitrarily  to  £300,000  a  year.  It  was,  however, 
felt  all  along  that  it  was  very  undignified  to  place  the  Federation 
in  leading-strings  in  respect  of  so  important  a  matter  as  finance. 
The  matt«r  was  referred  to  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Melbourne 
Convention  (pages  890-893),  and,  later,  dealt  with  on  similar  lines 
by  what  has  since  come  to  be  known  as  the  "  Braddon  Blot."  The 
items  of  new  services  can  be  stated  without  much  dispute  as  to 
most  of  them.     We  have  an  annual  charge  of  : — 

Governor  General  and  Staff  £17,500 

Executive      14,000 

Legislature 112,000 

Civil  Establishments  18,500 

Treasury        20,000 

Justice  25,000 

Inter-State  Commission       ...  ...  ...  8,000 

Public  Buildings,  Maintenance,  ic.  Interest 

on  Cost 5.5,000 


Add  for  Contingencies  (say) 
Total      


£270,000 
30,000 

£300,000 
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Tho  only  items  which  will  be  disputed  in  the  foregoing  are 
I^i.'ishiture,  Treasury,  Justice,  and  Public  Buildings.  These 
items  the  New  South  Wales  Finance  Committee  put  down  at 
£150,000,  £45,000,  £50,000,  and  £75,000  respectively.  That 
body  also  added  £75,000  for  defences.  The  last  item  has  already 
been  sutliciently  dealt  with,  except  to  point  out  that  any  cost  for 
fortifications  would  probably  be  provided  out  of  loans,^  and  only 
the  interest  need  be  estimated  for  annually.  The  first  line  to 
discuss  is  the  Legislature  which  I  put  down  at  £112,000  per 
annum,  made  up  of — 

President  and  Speaker  ...         ...  ...       £1,000 

30  Senators 12,000 

62M.H.R 21,800 

Printing,  Hansard,  etc.  ...  .  .  ■••         14,500 

Staff  and  Reporting 22,000 

Library  2,400 

Elections         24,000 

Sundries  8,300 


Total 


£112,000 


So  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  greater  part  of  the  difference 
between    that    now   given    and    that    quoted    is    in    the    line 
"  Election."     Now,  senators  are  to  be  elected   for  six   years  and 
members  of  the  other  House  for   three  years,   and  the  elections 
will,  at  least  for  a  time,  come  together  for  the  two  Houses,  so  that 
we  have  to  provide,  in  the  ordinary   course   of  events,   for    an 
appeal  to  the  whole  of  the  electors  once  every  three  years.      That 
is,  we  have  to  provide  in  our  estimates  for  one-third  each  year  of 
the  whole  cost  of  a  triennial    election.       Put    down    the    cost  at 
£60,000  —it    certainly  will    not    be    more — and  that  gives   us 
£20,000  a  year,  and  we  still  have  provided  in   the  Estimates  now 
given  £4,000  a  year    for  keeping    the   rolls,   etc.       The  Sydney 
Committee  appear  to  have  charged  the  whole  cost  of  an  election 
every  year,  forgetting   that  it    would  only   come  once    in    three 
years.     We  need  not  go  into  details  as  to  Treasury    and  Justice, 
as  the  most  cursory  examination  of  costs  in  the  States  to-day,  for 
equivalent  .services  will  show  the  present  estimate  to  be  sufficient. 
As    to  the  line    Public     Buildings,     we     may    allow    £10,000 
a  year  for  maintenance  and  upkeep.     Then   comes  the  question 
of      the        sum        required         for         the        construction       of 
what  is  needed,  viz..   Government  House,  Parliament   Houses, 
Public  Offices,  and  Courts  in  the  Federal  capital.     The   interest 
on    the    buildings,   etc.,   taken   over    from   the   States  with  the 
transferred  services — Post  OiSces,  etc. — is  already  allowed  for  in 
the  cost  of  the  transferred  services  borne  by  the  States  now,  and 
handed  over  by  them  to  the  Federal  authority.     Money  is  worth 
but  little,  if  any,  over  3  per   cent.,    and    if  we    estimate   on    a 
capital  cost  of  one  and  a  half  million  sterling  to  begin  with  that 
should  suffice.     That  our  estimate  covers.     We  arrive  then   at  a 
total  cost  of  Federation,  including  new  and    transferred  services 
of  £325,000,  to  be  borne  by  a  population  of  3,650,000,  including 
all  the  Australian    colonies,   except    Western    Australia,   which 
unfortunately  appears  likely  to  stand    out  for  a   time.     This  is 
about  Is  lOd  per  head — a  not  very  formidable  charge.     Against 
it  must,  however,  be  set  a  certain  advantage  to  the  States,  as  the 
debts  are  converted  into  the  Federal  securities.     It  was  advisedly 
provided  that  the  act  of  Federation  should  not  vest  the  debts,  or 
any  portion  of  them,  in  the  Federal  authority,   as  to   have   done 
that  would  have  been  to  give  concerning  such  debt  the  Federal 
security,   instead  of    the   existing   State    security,  without    any 
equivalent  being  gained  in  exchange  for  the  superior  security. 
The  whole  is  greater  than  a  part,  and  the  Federal  security  must 
therefore  be  better  than  that  of  any  State.     As  the  Constitution 
stands,  the  States  may  have — and  no  doubt  will  have— so  much 
at  least  of  the  debt  taken  over  as  is  equivalent  to  the  assets,  such 
as  public  buildings,  assumed  by  the  Federation   in  connection 
with  the  transferred  serWces.     As  time  passes,  too,  instead  of  the 
surplus  Customs  revenue  being  returned  in  cash,  it  will  be  applied 
towards  the  payment   of  interest    on    further   portions    of    the 
public  debt  of  the  States.     This  will,  to  a  still  larger  extent, 
allow  of  Federal  stock  being  issued   in    lieu  of   existing  State 
stock,  and  by    a   judicious    management    of    this    opera^tion    a 
very  large  profit  can  be  made,  which  will  go  far  towards  meet- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  Federation.     It  is  probable,   too,  that 
a  profit  of  considerable  dimensions  will   be   realised    for   allot- 


ments of  land  in  connection  with  the  founding  of  the  Federal 
capital,  which  will  assist  to  meet  the  cost  of  public  buildings, 
etc.  We  cannot  forget  either  that  the  abolition  of  cut-throat 
competition  railway  rates  will  add  very  considerably  to  the 
revenue  to  be  derived  by  the  States  from  the  railways.  These 
sums  are  however,  more  or  less  speculative,  so  that  no  estimate 
is  attempted  to  be  given  relating  to  any  of  them. 

It   may  be  asked  :  How  will    individual   States    be    affected 
financially  ?      That  is  a  much   more  difficult  question  to  answer 
than  the  one  we  have  dealt  with.     There  are  two  aspects  of  the 
matter  :    Its  effect  on  the  State,  and  on  the  taxpayer.     It  may 
possibly  be   that  in    New   South  Wales   the  application   of  any 
tariff  which  is  likely  to  be  adopted  will  lay  some  extra  burden  on 
the  taxpayers  ;  but,  if  so,  there  will  be  so  much  the  larger  share 
of    the   surplus   returned   to   the  Treasury  of   the  State.     Each 
State  has  its  own  share  of  the  £325,000  already  referred   to  to 
pay,  and   no  more.     No  Stafe  pays  anything   towards   any  other 
State.     Whatever  the  revenue  derived  in  any  State  may  be,  all 
over  its  own  share  of  the  cost  of  Federation  will   be  returned   to 
it.     Should  it  not  need  the  money — most,  if  not  all   the  States, 
might  well  have  more,  and  so  have  less  need  to  borrow,  even  for 
works  which  are  reproductive  — it  can  remit   taxation  other  than 
Customs   to   restore  the  equilibrium,   and  so  the  burdens  on  the 
people  would    remain   as   they  were.      The  new   tariff,   to  make 
accounts  balance  without  diminishing  the  present  income  of   the 
several   States,  and  without  resort   to  other  forms  of   taxation, 
must  yield  enough  in  the  total  from  extra-colonial   goods  to  meet 
the    loss   (to   the    State  Treasuries,   but   not    to  the    taxpayers) 
resulting   from    the    abolition    of    duties    on    goods    of    colonial 
produce  or  manufacture  and  the  cost  of  Federation,  and  to  leave 
a  divisible  surplus  equal  to  the  total  of   the  present  net  Customs 
duties.     To  screen  this,  if   totals  alone  were  regarded,  would   be 
easy  enongh  ;    but  the  varying  condition  of  the  States  has  to  be 
looked  at.     The   Customs   and   Excise  per  head  now  varies  very 
greatly.       Even    under    a    uniform    tariff'    there    will    be    great 
differences.    Any  attempt  to  estimate  the  result  of  the  application 
of  an  unknown  tarift'  to  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  life  in 
the  .Australian  Colonies  is  a  venture  into  the  regions  of  prophecy, 
which  does  not  become  the  present  writer.      No  one  could   have 
forecast,  five  or  six  years  ago,  the  enormous   growth  of  Customs 
revenue  which  has  taken  place  in  Western  Australia.    Who  shall 
s»y  what  or  where  the  next  development  may  be  I  The  tariff  will 
have  to  be  planned  so  as  to  produce  as  nearly  an  equal  sum  as  can 
be  per  head  in  each  State,  and  in  no  State  must  less  be  raised  than 
will   allow  of   a   return   to   it   of   the   sum  now  collected  as   net 
Customs  and    E.xcise.     Some  calculations  have  greatly  erred    by 
taking  the  gross  instead  of  the  net  ;    but    the    net  is  the  true 
basis,  because  the  Federation  pays  the  cost  of  collection  before 
return  of  the  surplus,  and  the  State  has  not  to  pay  it  out  of 
the  returned  surplus.      New  South    Wales,   on  account   of   the 
very  small  revenue  derived  under  her  existing  freetrade  tariff, 
would  have   in  all  probability   to  submit    to  a  rather  consider- 
able increase,  but,  as  already  shown,  all  over  her  own  share  of 
the  cost  of   Federation  would  be  returned  to  lier ;   and  in  any 
case  she  would  not  be  called  upon  to  bear  heavier  duties  than 
any  moderately  protective  tariff   would  subject  her  to  without 
Federation  at  all.     It  is  simply  the  fact  that   her   fiscal   policy 
differs  from  that  of  the  other  colonies  that  makes  her  case  in 
any  sense  special.     However,    it   is  idle  to  guess     and   we  can 
do    little  more —what  the    uniform    tariff  will  be,   or  what    its 
incidence  on  the  several   States,  or  on   inilividual  taxpayers  will 
be.     That  there  will  be  some  changes  in  the  incidence  of  taxa- 
tion is  clear.     The  consumers  of  articles  of  colonial  origin  will 
be  more  lightly  taxed  than  now.     Those  using  goods   of  extra- 
colonial  derivation   will  pay  more.     Getting   back   to   the  firmer 
ground  of  calculation,  instead  of  speculation,  we  have  the  simple 
fact  that  Federation  will  cost  us  less  than  Is   lOd  per   head,  per 
annum,  for  the  new  Federal  machinery  ;  and  it  is  equalh'   clear 
that  it  will  secure  for  us  prospective  advantages  connected  with 
the  public  debt    and  the  railways    of  great   value  ;  that  it   will 
render   much    more  effective    our   existing    military    and    naval 
defences,  and  will  enable  us    to  increase   our  security  at  much 
less    cost    than    if    we    were    to    remain    apart ;     that    it    will, 
in  its   gift   of   a  larger    natural    life,    and    a     freer    trade    and 
^commerce   with  exchange  of    products    throughout  the    Federa- 
**  tion,  unhindered  by  any  border  duties,  to  say  nothing  of  all  other 
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gains,  bo  worth  far  more  than  it  will  cost,  and  that  oven  its 
present  cost  per  head  should  eei  tainly  hocomo  loss  and  less  as  the 
popidation  of  tho  continent  grows.  The  pity  is  that  all  our  cal- 
culations have  liad  to  be  made  on  tho  basis  of  tho  omission  of 
Western  Australia,  and  the  hope  udght  be  indulged  tiiat  even  yet 
she  may  begin  the  new  era  side  by  side  with  us  all. 


The  Liberal  Outlook. 

(By  the  Hon.  Alfred  Deakin,  M.L.A.,  Victoria). 

The  outlook  for  Australian  Liberals  ought  to  be  unclouded,  for 
the  Constitution  under  which  they  are  to  live  is  the  work  of  theit 
own  hands  and  embodies  the  cardinal  principles  of  their  political 
creed.  Yet  the  foreseeing  among  them  have  cause  for  serious 
concern.  Their  initiator}^  difficulties  of  party  organisation  aro 
considerable  ;  their  forces  will  bo  divided  upon  a  peremptory  issue 
from  the  instant  in  which  the  Commonwealth  comes  into  being, 
and  their  programme  will  be  permanently  severed  into  two  parts 
requiring  to  be  pursued  at  once  by  both  Federal  and  State 
Parliaments.  A  forecast  of  the  conditions  to  be  faced  may 
therefore  at  least  possess  timeliness  at  the  present  moment. 

Upon  the  Liberal  pai-ty  there  falls,  as  always,  the  task  of 
presenting  a  positive  constructive  policy  to  the  new  constituen- 
cies. The  fact,  that  the  general  plan  and  mechanism  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  is  that  with  which  the  electors  have  made 
themselves  familiar  in  the  several  colonies,  .smoothes  the  way. 
Nevertheless,  the  obligation  upon  them  is  grave.  Wherever  pro- 
vincial or  personal  interests  aie  operative,  wherever  representa- 
ives  are  returned  merely  upon  past  local  services  or  wherever  a 
negative  platform  is  accepted.  Conservatism  will  find  its  allies.  A 
plain  creed  and  pledged  supporters  in  every  colony  are  essentials 
if  a  Liberal  victory  is  to  be  won.  It  can  only  be  won  by  disci- 
pline, by  the  sudden  imposition  of  unity  of  ai.'i  and  action  over  a 
vast  area,  upon  a  population — whether  scattered  and  sparse  in  the 
interior,  or  unduly  concentrated  in  capita.l  cities  upon  the  sea- 
board— hitherto  isolated  and  still  absorbed  in  localisms.  Geograph- 
ical and  parochial  obstacles  to  effective  organisation  await  us  on 
the  threshold  Beyond  these  will  come  the  friction  which  is  sure 
to  be  generated  by  the  attempt  to  fuse  the  Liberal  parties  of  all 
the  colonies  into  one  After  their  policies  are  harmonised  the 
personal  element  will  arise.  The  choice  of  candidates  will  be  a 
most  important  undertaking  ;  it  must  be  largely  governed  by 
local  considerations,  but  at  the  same  time  have  regard  to 
general  party  interests.  Much  confusion  and  the  loss  of 
thou.sands  of  Liberal  votes  are  to  be  apprehended  at  the  first 
contest.  Yet  majorities  of  recognised  Liberals  must  be  returned 
both  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  if  the  party 
is  to  have  its  due.  Clearly  then  there  is  much  to  do,  which 
requires  to  be  done  quickly.  A  first  requisite  of  the  electoral 
campaign  is  the  establishment  of  committees  in  each  colony  who, 
in  concert,  will  elaborate  a  programme  and  select  the  candidates 
who  can  best  give  effect  to  it. 

The  task  of  the  Liberals  will  be  greatly  simplified  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  at  the  outset  no  amendment  is  likely  to 
be  sought  in  the  machinery  of  the  new  Constitution.  Man- 
hood suffrage  and  the  single  vote  prevail  for  both  Chambers. 
Adult  franchise,  or  proportional  voting,  can  be  introduced  either 
piecemeal  by  the  States,  or  at  once  by  the  Federal  legi.slature. 
The  danger  of  deadlocks  has  been  removed.  Legislation  and 
administration  alike  are  absolutely  under  popular  control.  As 
has  been  aptly  pointed  out  by  an  accomplished  critic  in  the 
October  Quarterly  Rtvieiv,  the  United  States  Constitution 
exhibits  a  certain  distrust  of  the  people,  and  doubt  of  their  fit- 
ness for  self  control ;  while  the  Australian  is  animated  by  an 
exactly  opposite  tendency,  and  commits  to  them  unreservedly  the 
direction  of  their  public  affairs.  The  course  is  thus  cleared  of 
obstructions  which  have  proved  vexatious  and  injurious  in  the 
several  colonies.  It  would  be  comparatively  simple  for  the 
Liberals  under  such  conditions  to  enter  into  their  heritage,  to 
prepare  a  comprehensive  programme,  and  commence  to  place  it 
upon  the  Statute  book,  were  it  not  for  a  difference,  neither  to 
be  evaded  nor  avoided,  of  the  last  importance  and  of  nnmediate 
uro-ency,  which  is  now,  in  Mr.  Service's  famous  phrase,  '  the  lion 
in'the  path."     The  crux  of  the  situation  is  the  fiscal  issue. 


Although  there  are  Conservatives  who  aro  Protccticmists, 
the  gri'at  bulk  of  that  party  in  every  colony  have  been  ranked  as, 
and  with,  the  Freetraders.  On  the  other  hnnd,  in  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  t^ueensland  and  Tasmania  the  Liberal  party  lias 
always  been  Protectionist,  ami  it  is  only  in  New  South  Wales 
that  it  has  been  divided  ujion  this  (piestion.  Tn  that  colony, 
too,  the  problem  may  bo  said  to  be  mainly  sjii'culative.  In  all 
the  rest  it  has  ceased  to  be  theoretical  sinc<^  it  involves  great 
vested  interests.  The  policy  as  pursue<l  in  the  first  four  colonies 
has  been  conipreluuisive,  not  only  leading  to  the  establishment  of 
many  town  industries,  but  winning  sujipoitfiom  farmers,  who  have 
felt  the  effects  of  Asiatic  and  American  imiiortatioiis.  Hence, 
in  four  out  of  the  live  States  the  existence  of  piutccted  indus- 
tries dependent  upon  Customs  duties  riiitui-ally  awakens  the 
gravest  anxiety  as  to  the  future.  Abolish  the  sheltering  duties 
and  the  result  would  mean  ruin  to  thousands  of  the  citizens  of 
the  Connnonwealth.  In  any  case  they  are  to  be  expo.sed  to 
severe  trials.  Free  intercolonial  exchange  will  be  inaugurated 
with  the  new  Tariff,  no  matter  what  the  provisions  of  the  latter 
as  to  oversea  imports  may  be,  and  this  of  itself  must  create  a 
commercial  revolution  whose  effects  will  be  vast  and  peimament. 
If  in  addition  to  sustaining  this  inevitable  shock  our  producers 
and  manufacturers  are  required  at  the  same  time  and  before  thej' 
can  adjust  tiiomselves  to  the  strain  of  unrestricted  internal 
Australian  competition  to  meet  the  iniush  of  cargoes  from  the 
old  world,  the  crisis  must  be  dis:istrous. 

Apart  from  these  consequences  there  is  a  conflict  among 
Liberals  as  to  the  advantages  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation. 
Most  Freetraders  prefer  to  retain  some  Customs  duties,  while 
many  Protectionists  favour  them  only  so  far  as  they  increase  the 
number,  value,  and  variety  of  local  productions,  and  the  demand 
for  local  labour  of  many  kinds.  Still,  an  alliance  between  them 
and  those  Freetraders  who  desire  to  raise  the  requisite  revenue 
by  direct  levies  only,  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  under  existing 
circumstances.  There  are  local  necessities  in  the  way.  Four  out 
of  the  five  colonies  of  the  group  have  long  relied  upon  their 
receipts  from  Customs  and  Exci.se  to  supply  tlieir  treasuries,  and, 
judging  by  recent  estimates.  New  South  Wales  maj'  wish  to 
follow  the  same  course.  Now,  the  only  contribution  absolutely 
secured  to  the  States  after  Federation  is  by  tho  Hiaddon  clause, 
which  requii'cs  that  three-fourths  of  the  Customs  collected  should 
be  returned  to  them  in  proportion  to  their  consumption  of 
dutiable  goods.  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  all  parties 
will  agree  in  admitting  a  taritV,  and  a  tarifi'  yielding  a  large 
revenue,  to  be  inevitable.  The  Liberal  minority  who  refuse  to 
recognise  the  claims  of  existing  industries,  or  the  possibilities  of 
future  industrial  development  by  means  of  Protection,  will  range 
themselves  against  the  minority  who  regard  the  Australian  mar- 
kets as  first  pledged  to  Australian  producers,  and  who  look  to  com- 
munity of  business  interests  and  intercourse  to  strengthen  the  ties 
of  national  life.  It  is  this  apparently  unavoidable  rupture 
in  the  party  which  endangers  its  prospects  and  presents  an 
opportunity  to  the  Con.servative  classes  of  either  seizing  or 
sharing  an  authority  to  which  they  could  not  otherwise  aspire. 
Bj"  the  very  circumstances  of  the  case  the  tariff  issue  cannot  but 
dominate  the  first  election  and  determine  the  fate  of  the  first 
Ministry  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  will  be  no  time  for  second 
thoughts  or  for  suspense  of  judgment.  The  first  choice  of  the 
people  will  be  final  on  this  head.  The  first  Parliament  must  be 
either  Protectionist  or  anti-Protectionist,  and  its  (irst  great  work 
an  Australian  tariff.  That  is  the  clear-cut  issue.  The  risk  is 
that  a  proportion  of  the  representatives  may  be  returned  upon 
other  grounds,  as  the  electors,  as  a  whole,  may  not  realise  all 
that  is  at  stake,  or  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  of  opinions  and 
preferences  to  express  themselves  emphatic-illy  upon  this  point. 
Yet  it  is  the  one  and  onlj'  point  which  the  ballot-box  must  settle 
at  the  inaugural  election  within  the  next  six  months. 

Finally,  there  is  the  novel  situation  brought  about  by  the 
severance  of  party  programmes  into  Federal  and  State  sections, 
according  to  the  powers  allotted  to  each.  To  cope  with  this  the 
Liberal  "  platforms  "  of  the  several  colonies  have  to  be  amalga- 
mated in  one,  fur  unless  they  are  blended  nothing  practical  can 
be  accomplished.  No  sooner  are  they  united  in  a  con- 
solidated programme  than  it  will  require  to  be  divided  between 
those  proposals  which  can  be  dealt  with  in  the  States  singly,  and 
those   which   must   be   legislated    for   in    the    Commonwealth, 
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Neither  of  these  operations  need  present  serious  difficulty. 
The  Labour  programmes  are  already  identical,  and  the 
Liberal  progrannnes,  in  each  of  which  the  Labour  platform 
represents  the  elaborated  views  of  its  left  wing,  have  but  minor 
differences  to  be  smoothed  away.  They  need  no  grave  amend- 
ment, and  but  few  additions  in  the  editing  to  fit  them  for 
national  purposes.  Their  joint  aim  must  be  to  make  Australia, 
as  far  as  possible,  a  white  man's  country,  supplying  its  own 
wants  by  means  of  its  own  labour  firmly  rooted  upon  the  soil, 
enriched  by  the  greatest  possible  number  of  producers  of  all 
kinds,  assisted  to  co-operate  for  common  ends  under  civilising 
conditions  of  social  culture  and  development. 

In  the  Commonwealth  the  tariff  cannot  be  the  only  Liberal 
aim  even  for  the  first  Parliament.  All  the  powers  the  new 
Constitution  possesses  must  be  utilised.  The  undesirable 
innnigrant  and  the  coloured  labourer  require  to  be  legislated 
for,  as  well  as  their  cheap  goods.  The  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Kanakas  are  already  with  us,  and  the  future  of  the  e.xtreme 
north  has  to  be  considered  in  their  regard.  Aliens  may  be 
dealt  with,  to  some  extent,  in  connection  with  any  law  as  to 
local  shipping  which  may  be  promulgated.  Invalid  and  Old 
Age  Pensions  and  the  establishment  of  Courts  of  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  for  the  prevention  and  settlement  of  in- 
dustrial disputes  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  any  State, 
are  articles  which  must  find  a  place  in  any  radical  programme. 
Still,  vital  and  far-reaching  as  these  proposals  are,  they  would 
not  suffice  of  themselves  to  create  and  maintain  a  new 
party ;  they  cannot  be  severed  from  existing  Liberal  pro- 
grammes, in  which  they  hold  high  places.  There  cannot  be 
a  series  of  Liberal  parties,  one  Federal  and  the  others  in  the 
States,  each  going  its  own  way.  There  must  be  but  one 
party,  with  one  programme,  to  which  effect  will  require  to  be 
given  continuously  in  both  the  States  and  the  Commonwealth. 
Circumstances  will  compel  the  local  Liberal  leagues  to 
co-operate  at  once  and  soon  to  combine.  While  in  certain 
matters  the  Commonwealth  and  the  State  tempoi'arilj'  possess 
co-ordinate  powers,  in  some  their  scope  is  complementary. 
What  is  done  in  one  will  sometimes  need  to  be  supported  in  the 
other.  For  instance,  if  Federal  Protection  increases  the  manu- 
facturer's profits.  State  laws  must  provide  that  the  employee 
shall  secure  his  share,  perhaps  by  means  of  special  boards  for 
wages  and  hours,  according  to  the  plan  partly  adopted  in 
Victoria. 

Then  there  are  reciprocal  i-elationships.  United  States  Senators 
are  elected  by  local  legislatures,  and,  in  consequence.  National 
parties  bend  all  their  energies  to  the  winning  of  seats  at  the 
State  elections.  No  such  personal  motive  can  operate  in  Aus- 
tralia, but  for  all  that  the  Liberal  party  will  be  as  much  bound 
as  it  is  now  to  give  effect  to  that  large  part  of  its  policy,  which 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  the  local  legislatures.  There 
also  it  will  recruit  and  train  its  future  Federal  representatives.  It 
is  well  that  there  should  be  such  an  interchange.  An  important 
consequence  of  the  completer  organisation  thus  implied  will 
probably  be  the  introduction  of  larger  issues  into  State  elections. 
Conflicts  between  the  "Ins "and  "Outs,"  simply  as  such,  are 
likely  to  become  more  rare.  The  smallest  of  the  group,  Tasmania, 
with  her  six  Senators,  will  become  of  great  importance  to  con- 
tinental politicians.  Her  special  difficulties  will  be  studied,  and 
persistent  endeavours  made  to  educate  her  voters  upon  national 
questions  ;  nor  will  these  be  intruders.  Their  introduction  into 
the  often  cloudy  and  colourless  politics  of  the  various  States  will 
tend  to  clarify  them  by  the  precipitation  of  their  crudities. 
This  should  make  for  the  elevation  of  public  life  generally.  It 
implies  also  one  Australian  Liberal  party. 

The  State  Parliaments,  because  certain  of  their  powers  have 
been  lopped  off,  have  been  thought  to  be  diminished  in  function 
and  importance.  As  many  of  these  powers  could  never  have  been 
efficiently  employed  in  their  restricted  areas,  and  others  have 
always  been  cramped  or  crushed  out  of  existence  by  minor,  but 
more  apparently  pressing  interests,  the  loss  is  rather  apparent 
than  real.  Hereafter  they  will  be  freer  to  do  the  work  that 
pertains  to  them,  and  probably  more  competent  to  transact  it  than 
hitherto.  They  will  have  no  lack  of  opportunity  and  no  narrow 
arena.  The  great  territories  over  wliich  they  preside  may  yet 
support  populations  many  times  as  large  as  those  which  now  inhabit 
them,    whose    lands,   railways,    mines,    water    supply,  education 


and  social  problems  will  provide  the  amplest  opportunity  for 
practical  statesmanship.  Besides,  as  they  become  knitted 
together  in  one  great  national  organism,  they  will  attain,  even 
in  themselves,  a  higher  and  more  complex  life  than  belonged  to 
them  as  separate  Parliamentary  units.  They  will  respond  to 
deeper  and  more  potent  influences.  The  colonies,  though  parting 
with  a  measure  of  their  independence,  will  be  more  than  repaid 
bj'  their  ascent  to  the  superior  dignity  of  States  of  the  Union. 

No  attempt  to  peer  further  into  the  future  is  likel)'  to  be 
profitable  at  this  stage.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  suggestions  here 
oflered  stimulate  thought  and  criticism  upon  the  urgencies  and 
emergencies  of  the  present  situation.  In  the  best  of  tempers, 
with  all  possible  politeness,  and  without  any  tinge  of  personal 
bitterness,  firm  Federalists  as  we  are,  we  must  now  separate  to 
our  opposing  standards.  Parties  must  take  the  field  and  begin 
their  combat  for  the  control  of  the  destinies  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Let  us  hope  that  the  fight  will  be  fairly  conducted 
with  the  blended  zeal  and  moderation  set  before  us  by  the  best 
traditions  of  British  politics. 

Especiallv  it  behoves  the  Liberal  party,  severed  as  it  is  certain 
to  be  by  the  fiscal  issue,  to  exert  itself  at  once  and  without  cessation 
from  this  instant,  in  order  to  rally  its  scattered  forces  for  the  fray. 
No  doubt  our  electioneering  battles  will  be  fought  after  the 
manner  of  the  mother  country  and  without  the  "spoils 
system  "  and  its  creatures — the  "  bosses,"  who  have  constructed 
the  tyrannous  American  "  machine."  It  may  be  that  following 
a  development  visible  in  the  United  States  we  may  gradually 
find  the  power  of  the  Executive  and  the  person  of  its  Premier 
more  important  factors  than  they  have  been  heretofore.  If  so,  this 
need  not  be  a  retrogression.  We  have  in  the  Press  a  new 
and  powerful  agency  of  government  at  once  an  intermediary 
and  auxiliary.  As  Carlyle  long  ago  prophesied,  and  much 
experience  has  proved.  Parliament  does  best  when  it  confines 
itself  to  legislation,  leaving  to  its  cho.sen  leaders  full  re.spon- 
sibility  for  the  Executive  Government,  until  it  replaces  them  by 
their  successors.  This  implies  no  weakening  of  popular  influence, 
and  accompanies  its  extension.  The  people  are  gradually 
resuming  through  the  Executive  many  long  disused  prerogatives 
which  formerly  attached  to  the  sovereign,  just  as  through  the 
legislatures  they  are  deliberatel)'  reviving  an  authoritative 
control  of  private  activities  in  the  public  interest.  In  both 
spheres  there  is  a  marked  expansion  of  their  sway. 

How  far  they  will  prefer  in  our  future  politics  to  use  the 
Central  Government  and  Parliament  to  accomplish  their  ends, 
transferring  powers  and  duties  from  the  States,  time  alone  can 
show.  The  proposals  to  federalise  railway's  and  to  naticjnalise 
debts  ma}'  be  expected  to  be  revived  at  an  earlj'  date,  and  to 
prove  the  harbingers  of  similar  schemes  for  broadening  the  scope 
of  the  Commonwealth.  In  any  case  we  must  expect  to  see  the 
new  Government  assert  its  jiational  character,  and  unfold  its 
immense  possibilities  as  an  independent  entity,  with  aims  and 
energies  of  its  own  drawn  directly  from  its  citizens,  no  mere 
accretion  of  colonies,  but  a  vital  union  of  organised  States.  It 
must  grow  ;  it  must  expand  Liberal  leaders  can  determine 
how  and  when.  The  southern  seas  and  islands  should  find  in  it 
their  natural  centre  ;  by  its  potency  and  vigour  the  Empire  should 
be  strengthened,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  reinforced  as  it 
strikes  its  roots  right  through  the  globe  to  the  Antipodes. 
Democracy  everywhere  may  yet  realise  that  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  Constitution,  its  last  charter,  is  also  its  widest ; 
and  take  heart  of  grace  as  it  realises  the  spirit  by  which  it  has 
been  inspired,  and  in  which  it  is  being  developed. 


Professor  Varabery  has  published  in  the  Vienna  press  an  explanation 
of  the  antipathy  to  England  by  continental  Powers.  He  expresses  the 
opinion  that  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  "  envj' and  spite  excited  among  her 
rivals  by  the  extraordinarj'  power  and  prestige  of  the  British  Empire." 
He  considers  "  no  country  in  the  w'orld  is  so  opposed  to  war  as  England, 
and  when  she  is  obliged  to  take  up  arras  it  is  only  under  pressure  of 
the  most  urgent  necessity." 

The  Times'  review  of  Mr.  Lecky's  new  book.  — y/ie  Map  oj  Life,  says  : 
"A  sagacious  outlook  on  the  world,  an  unimpeachable  modei'ation  of 
judgment  and  temper,  a  lofty,  ethical  standard,  a  mind  cidtivated  by 
liberal  and  fruitful  studies,  a  long  and  honourable  literary  career,  a 
position  of  influence  and  distinction  in  the  great  comicil  of  tlie  nation,  are 
no  mean  qualifications  for  a  man  who  essaj-s  to  instruct  his  fellows  on  the 
conduct  of  life  and  the  development  of  character." 
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"My  Blot." 

(By  Thk   Right  IIonoi'kahlk  Sir   Ri^wakii  N. 
Braddon,   K.C.M.G.) 


When  the  Editor  suggested  "My  Blot,"  as  tlie  title  for  my 
contribution  to  "United  Australia,"  it  at  once  came  home  to 
me  that,  if  I  wrote  anything,  I  could  not  choose  a  more 
appropriate  subject  for  an  article  than  that  clause  of  the 
Commonwealth  Bill  with  which  my  name  has  become  associated, 
and  which,  until  it  ascended  into  the  more  reputable  category  of 
"clause,"  was  stigmatised  as  the  "Braddon  lUot." 

No  clause  of  the  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  the  Common- 
wealth Bill  lias  encountered  sucli  a  storm  of  adverse  criticism  as 
that  one,  and,  I  may  fairly  say,  none  has  been  so  largely  misre- 
presented or  so  greatly  misunderstood.  By  New  South  Wali^s 
this  hostility  was  especially  evinced  :  only  one  of  the  New 
South  Wales  representatives  (Mr.  Lyne)  voted  for  it  at  the 
Convention  ;  and  he,  on  his  return  to  Sydney,  promptly  explained 
that  he  had  voted  for  it  under  some  misapprehension  as  to  its 
scope  and  bearing.  The  Press  and  leading  public  men  of  that 
colony,  with  a  few  conspicuous  exceptions,  scoffed  at  and 
denounced  it ;  and  yet  it  was  from  a  Sydney  journal  (the  Sydnej' 
Bulletin)  and  from  one  of  New  South  Wales' foremost  legislators 
(the  Hon  Ed  Pulsford,  M.L.C.),  the  ablest  vindication  of  the 
much  abused  clause  was  to  come  ;  and,  while  the  Jfelbourne  Argus 
could  .sa}'  no  more  for  it  than  that  "  it  is  a  fifth  wheel  to  the 
coach,  and  its  onlj'  merit  is  that  it  does  not  up.set  the  coach,"  and 
the  Melbourne  Age  could  onl}-  damn  it  with  the  very  faint  praise 
that  "  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that  clumsy  and 
cumbersome  as  it  is,  it  is  better  than  nothing ";  the  Sydney 
Bullelin,  by  its  powerful  advocacy  and  lucid  argument,  ably 
supported  by  Mr.  Pulsford  and  others,  won  the  people  to  the 
clause,  and  induced  some  of  its  more  extreme  opponents  to  see  in 
it  only  a  harmless  excrescence,  where  they  thought  they  had 
discovered  a  foul  stain  upon  Australia's  noble  charter. 

The  ultimate  triumph  and  apotheosis  of  the  Blot  came  at 
the  Premiers'  Conference,  held  in  Melbourne  in  January,  1899, 
when,  after  deliberation  that  extended  over  the  sittings  of  three 
days,  Mr.  Reid,  who  sought  to  expunge  it  from  the  Bill,  frankly 
admitted  that,  no  fitting  substitute  being  available,  the  much 
vilified  clause  must  stand,  subject  to  the  conditional  limitation 
(accepted  by  the  six  Pi-emiers  present)  that  while  it  )nugf.  remain 
in  operation  for  ten  years,  it  will  not  continue  to  have  effect 
beyond  that  period,  if  Parliament  otherwise  provides. 

And  when  the  Premiers  returned  from  that  Melbourne 
Conference,  armed  with  certain  amendments  to  be  submitted  to 
the  people,  and  those  amendments  did  not  include  the  expurgation 
of  clause  87,  a  curious  change  occurred  in  certain  minds  as  to  the 
authorship  of  that  hitherto  much  reviled  provision.  While  it 
was  under  a  cloud,  and  the  fashion  was  to  speak  ill  of  it,  my 
greatest  enemy  was  perfectly  willing  that  1  should  enjoy  in  fullest 
measure  the  discredit  of  having  originated  it  ;  but  when  it  arose 
out  of  the  depths  appropriate  to  bh;)ts  and  blurs  and  stains  and 
disfigurements  generally,  into  those  heights  of  legislative  achieve- 
ment where  "clauses"  and  "sections"  find  their  place,  even  those 
canuid  friends,  from  whom  no  man  is  safe,  had  it  revealed  to 
them  out  of  their  inner  consciousness  that  I  had  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it. 

Now,  as  this  clause  bears  my  name,  I  naturally  desire  that 
it  should  be  made  clear  that  the  proprietary  right  indicated  by 
that  fact  is  one  that  I  have  not  obtained  or  retained  by  false 
pretences,  and,  furthermore,  that  it  was  not  at  my  seeking  that 
my  name  was  given  to  it  at  all. 

I  do  not  claim  for  the  Braddon  Blot  any  great  originality  of 
conception  The  principles  embodied  in  it  had  already  been 
foreshadowed  in  the  Commonwealth  Bill,  as  it  stood  during  the 
Adelaide  and  Sydney  sessions  of  the  Convention,  in  clauses  which 
were  subsequently  struck  out.  Tho.se  principles  were  expounded 
and  advocated  from  time  to  time  by  Sir  George  Turner  and 
others,  while  the  Bill  was  under  consideration  ;  and  they  found 
expression  in  amendments,  of  which  Mr.  Alfred  Deakin  and  Mr. 
Higgins  gave  notice,  but  which  were  not  moved,  because  mine 
ans°wered  the  purpose  of  these  Victorian  representatives.  More- 
over, I  may  mention  that  in  the  repoi't  of  the  Victorian  Accounts 
Committee  upon  the  Commonwealth  Bill  as  it  was  adopted  in 


Adelaide,  it  was  recommended  tiiat,  "  after  the  expiration  of  five 
j'ears  from  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  Customs  and 
i'lxcise,  the  Commonwealth  shall  return  to  the  States  a  fixefl  per- 
centage of  the  net  revenuf!  derived  from  tJustoms  and  I'^xcise." 

1  do  not  pretend  to  any  credit  in  this  connection  for  more 
than  this  -that  1  possibly  felt  more  strongly  than  others  the 
necessity  for  such  a  pi-ovision  as  is  found  in  Clause  87  ;  that  I 
understoi)d  what  was  the  imrjHi.se  I  h.id  in  mind  ;  that  I  obtained 
the  concurrence  of  my  brother  Premiers  of  Victoria,  South 
Australia  and  West  Australia  to  the  clau.se  as  it  was  moved  ; 
and  that  1  fought  the  clau.se  ihrough  the  Convention  against  the 
strenuous  opjHisition  of  the  leader,  without  any  alteration  of  the 
.spirit  of  it.  The  addition  of  the  last  portion  of  the  clause,  which 
empowers  the  Fedeial  (ioveinment  to  pay  out  of  the  thiee-fourths 
net  Customs  and  Kxcise  revenue  the  interest  on  any  part  of  a 
State  debt  taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth,  moved  by  the  Hon. 
N.  J.  Brown,  of  Tasmania,  was  accepted  without  opposition. 

It  may  be  argueil  tliat  this  addendum  was  unneces.sary, 
inasmuch  as  Clause  105  of  the  Bill  provides  that  the  debts  of  the 
various  States  may  be  taken  over,  and  that  the  interest  payable 
in  respect  of  th(>  debts  so  taken  over  shall  be  deductefl  from  the 
surplus  revenue  payable  to  the  States  by  the  Commonwealth  ; 
but,  at  an)-  rate,  it  serves  to  emphasize  the  peculiar  purpo.se  of 
Australian  Customs  and  Kxcise  revenues,  as  already  recognised, 
i.e.,  that  they  are  specially  ear  marked  for  the  payment  of  interest 
on  the  national  debt. 

Neither  Clause  87,  as  it  was  moved,  noi'  the  above  addendum 
would  have  been  re(iuired  had  the  Convention  decided  .so  to  shape 
Clause  105  that  it  would  have  made  it  mandatory  upon  the 
Federal  Oovernnient  to  take  over  the  State  debts  ;  for  in  that 
(!ase  the  central  Govei'iiment  would  have  appropriated,  in  the  case 
of  Tasmania,  and  all  the  Australian  colonies  except  West 
Australia,  the  whole  Customs  and  Excise  as  a  matter  of  course  ; 
but,  by  a  majority  of  one,  the  Convention  carried  that  clause  in 
its  permissive  form,  and  so  created  the  necessity  for  some  form 
of  guarantee  that  would  protect  the  States  in  the  possession  of  a 
substantial  portion  of  their  Customs  and  Excise  revenues. 
As  I  voted  for  the  compulsory  clause  because  it  would  have  made 
the  Bill  more  readily  acceptable,  so  1  worked  and  fought  for 
Clause  87,  which  was,  I  think,  an  impro\enient  upon,  as  well  as  a 
substitute  for,  it.  T  said  in  the  Convention  that  the  people  of 
some  of  the  States  would  not  accept  the  i?ill  without  this  or  some 
similar  provision  ;  ami,  further,  that,  ardent  as  I  was  in  the  great 
cause,  I  would  not  return  to  Tasmania  to  press  the  Bill  upon  her 
people  unless  such  a  clause  were  in  it,  and  I  see  no  reason  to-day 
for  wishing  that  I  had  modified  what  I  then  said. 

I  was  not  prompted  to  speak  in  that  way  by  any  fear  I  enter- 
tained that  the  Federal  Parliament  being  established,  other  than 
equal  justice  woukl  be  dealt  out  to  every  State,  and  the  fullest 
consideration  given  to  the  administrative  and  legislative  require- 
ments of  every  integral  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  T  had  then, 
as  now  T  have,  the  fullest  confidence  that  in  the  Councils  of  the 
Australian  nation  parochialism,  with  its  narrowness  of  views 
and  petty  jealousies,  will  have  no  part;  that  in  the  Federal  Par- 
liament the  interests  of  a  United  Australia  will  absorb  and 
extinguish  the  village-pump  aspect  of  public  concerns  ;  that  the 
well  being  of  every  province  will  be  regarded  as  identical  with 
that  of  all  ;  aud  that  artificial  territorial  boundaries  and  provin- 
cial limitations  will  be  forgotten,  or  onl}'  dimly  remembered  as 
relics  of  an  unenlightened  and  unregretted  past. 

But,  although  I  was  strongly  imbued  with  this  conviction,  I 
felt  that  my  generous  faith  in  a  National  Parliament  j-et  to  be 
created  was  not  such  as  I  or  any  other  could  instil  in  the  minds 
of  the  electors  without  pledge  or  guarantee  of  any  kind  ;  and  the 
event  proved  that  no  such  blind  trust  could  ha-\e  been  inspired. 
Even  with  the  substantial  guarantee  of  Clause  87  included,  and 
even  in  those  colonies  where  that  clause  found  general  favour, 
the  Bill  was  bv  no  means  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  Anti- 
federalists  and  anti  Billites  (who  claimed  to  be  Federalists-  of  a 
sort)  combined  against  it  as  an  active  opposition  of  .some 
numerical  strength  and  no  insignificant  power,  whose  arguments 
from  press  and  platform  had  to  be  effectively  met  by  Federalists 
to  win  the  popular  ear  and  vote,  and  whose  forces  at  the  first 
referendum  polled  respectable  minorities  everywhere,  in  spite  of 
all  the  argument  employed.  Time  and  the  growth  of  the 
national  sentiment  did  much  for  Federation ;  slowly  but  surely 
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tlic  public  interest  grew  and  the  people's  confidence  was  won; 
and  tiie  current  of  popular  federal  feeling  widened  and  quickened 
in  it^  flow,  until,  in  many  places,  it  became  a  Hood  that  swept 
anti-Billites  and  all  active  opponents  before  it.  This  is 
sliown  very  conspicuously  by  the  following  figures  of  the  polls, 
taken  in  those  three  colonies  where  a  poll  was  twice  successfully 
taken  : — 


by  such  an  adjustment  of  the  State  and  Commonwealth  fiscal 
policy  as  will  give  to  direct  taxation  a  fuller  share  of  revenue 
winning  than  now  it  bears 

Thus  during  the  financial  period  above  named 


VICTORIA.             ^SOUTH    AUSTRALIA. 

TASM.UsIA. 

iMjk't't               I 

M'.i'R*T'y 

M'.i'r't'y 

Atbs. 

noks.      for     .  avks.  !  noks. 
Ayks. 

KOR 
AVKS. 

Ayks. 

NoKS. 

KOK 

Ayks. 

First  Fwlcral  PoU 

1 

1S9S     .. 

100,5211 

22,U99    4.54  to  1  35,'i03  17,320 

2.06  to  1 

11,746 

2,6S9 

4.36  to  1 

Sec.    Federal   Poll 

1 

189!)     .. 

152,663 

9,8  6  15.56  toll  65,990  17,053 

1                  1 

3  86  to! 

13,437 

791 

16.99to  1 

I  claim  that  the  Braddon  clause  would  have  been  amply 
justified  if  its  only  effect  had  been  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  form  of  union  offered  to  them  ;  but  I  claim  some- 
thing more  than  that  as  its  ju,stification. 

It  is  a  distinct  advantage,  to  m3'  mind,  that  this  clause 
reaffirms  the  postulate  that  our  Customs  revenue  is  earmarked,  as 
the  interest  due  to  our  creditors  upon  our  States'  debts,  and  so 
affords  .security  both  to  the  States  and  their  creditor. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  good  deal  of  misconception  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  security  upon  which  the  British  investor  lends  his 
money  to  these  colonies.  Some  people  fondlj-  imagine  that  he 
looks  for  a  guarantee  to  those  public  works  for  which  the  money 
was  borrowed,  but  upon  which  it  may  not  have  been  .spent, 
because  further  experience  showed  that  it  could  be  more  profit- 
ably emploved  These  financially  pedantic  and  misguided  ones 
think  of  the  British  money  lender  as  one  sorely  perplexed  by  the 
failure  of  some  colonial  Government  to  construct  a  3 -feet  culvert 
or  bush  railw.av  siding  which  appeared  in  a  schedule  of  works 
upon  which  he  lent  his  money,  but  which  he  never  saw.  The 
British  investor  lends  to  us  with  confidence,  and  without 
questioning  details,  because  our  credit  is  good,  and  because, 
tried  and  tested  at  a  time  when  every  Austr.alian  State  sliip  was 
being  steered  through  shoals  and  breakers  and  mercantile 
wreckage,  that  credit  came  out  unshaken.  The  British  investor 
does  not  ask  himself  what  particular  public  work  he  may  regard 
as  his  security  :  He  notes  what  Australia  has  done  to  maintain 
her  credit.  He  now  ma}'  well  note  the  sacrifices  made  Isy 
Australia  in  years  just  passed,  when  no  tax  was  too  heavy  to 
pay,  no  personal  end  too  precious  to  forego,  to  preserve  the 
national  honour  intact  and  the  fair  fame  of  Australians  such  as 
could  be  handed  down  to  posterity  unblemished. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  bad  time  of  the  early  nineties  ominous 
murmurings  were  heard  in  London  financial  circles  as  to 
Australian  borrowing  and  the  Nemesis  to  follow,  and  then  it 
was  vaguely  suggested  by  some  of  our  more  timorous  creditors 
that  the  holders  of  Australian  stocks  should  take  into  their  hands 
the  administration  of  Australian  revenue.  But  the  idea  never 
took  an}'  but  a  shadowy  form  ;  the  promoters  never  proceeded  to 
the  length  of  organising  a  scheme  or  a  committee  of  management, 
and  certainly  never  compared  any  list  of  public  works  as 
sanctioned  by  Parliament  with  the  list  of  those  constructed. 

If  we  look  at  the  statistics  of  the  colonies  of  Australia  and 
Tasmania,  for  the  financial  year  1897-98,  we  find  that  the  aggre- 
gate Customs  and  Excise  revenues  for  that  period  —  £6,957,186  — 
veiv  closely  appro.ximated  to  the  aggregate  interest  due  on  the 
public  debt  — £6,998,.3fi2.  But  although  this  equality  comes  of  a 
comparison  made  as  to  the  six  colonies  collectively,  there  are 
striking  differences  when  we  make  comparison  between  colony 
and  colony,  e.g..  West  Australia,  during  that  period,  had  a 
Customs  and  Excise  revenue — £679,461 — in  excess  oi  the  interest 
due,  and  New  South  Wales  a  Custom  and  Excise  revenue — 
£751,.535—/fii  than  her  interest  liability.  New  South  Wales 
has  to  pay  a  portion  of  her  interest  out  of  other  sources  of 
revenue,  and  a  uniform  tariff  that  gave  to  her  that  three-fourths 
of  a  million  deficiency  by  increase  of  her  Customs  revenue  would 
bring  her  into  harmony  with  four  of  her  sister  colonies  in  this 
respect  ;  South  Australia,  like  New  South  Wales,  collecting  less 
by  Customs  and  Excise  than  the  interest  she  has  to  pay. 

But  when  we  compare.  State  for  State,  the  revenue  derived 
from  Customs  and  E.xcise  with  all  other  sources  of  revenue,  we 
find  differences  that,  as  far  as  can  be  now  seen,  must  be  reconciled 


lUised  by  Cimtonis 

As  A<rainst  ottier 

and  Kxcise. 

Revenues. 

New  South  Wales 

...    i;i,.547,439     . 

.   £7,934,6.53     .. 

19  50  pc 

r  cent. 

S>outh  Australia 

378  6H7     . 

2,032,737     .. 

28-42 

Victoria 

2,110,86(i     . 

4,787,374     .. 

4407 

Queensland      ... 

...       1,.S.3I,24.5     . 

.       2,436,907     .. 

5402 

West  Australia 

...      1  U17.724     . 

.       1,737,023     .. 

58-60 

Tasmania 

371,215     . 

473,805     .. 

78.35 

Now,  if  we  examine  the  statistics  of  these  colonies  to  find 
what  direct  taxation  is  levied,  we  obtain  the  following  results  : — 

Land  Ta.\.  -  South  Australia  levies  -4663  per  £  of  total 
capital  value  of  rateable  property. 

Tasmania  levies  -4606  per  £  of  total  capital  value  of 
rateable  property. 

New  South  Wales  levies  -2719  per  £  of  total  capital  value 
of  rateable  property. 

Victoria  levies  -1646  per  £  of  total  capital  value  of  rateable 
property. 

Queensland  and  West  Australia,  nil 

Income  Tax. — Victoria  graduated  from  4d.  to  8d  in  the  £, 
upon  incomes  derived  from  personal  exertion,  and  double  those 
rates  upon  income  derived  from  property — exemption  £200. 

South  Australia  \\d.  to  6d.  in  the  £,  upon  incomes  derived 
from  personal  exertion,  and  double  these  rates  on  incomes 
from  property — exemption  £1.50  for  incomes  below  £'300 

New  South  Wales  all-round  income  tax  of  6d.  in  the  £,  with 
exemption  £200. 

Queen.sland  and  Tasmania  dividend  tax  of  Is.  in  the  £,  but 
no  other  tax  on  income. 

West  Australia  neither  dividend  nor  income  tax. 

These  figures  provide  ample  thought  for  the  fiscal  reformer. 

Another  distinct  advantage  that  I  see  in  Clause  87,  is  that 
it  will  enforce  economy  on  the  Federal  Government,  and  will 
compel  the  Federal  Treasurer  and  States  Treasurers  to  co-operate, 
both  as  to  keeping  down  the  Federal  expenditure,  and  keeping  up 
the  revenue  of  both  .State  and  Commonwealth.  The  Federal 
Government,  watched  and  held  in  check  by  the  Parliament  to 
which  it  was  responsible,  would  not,  without  ample  reason, 
seek  to  exercise  its  power  of  raising  revenue  otherwise  than  by  the 
ser^•ices  transferred,  and  out  of  the  Commonwealth  estate.  It  is 
quite  true  that  out  of  other  federal  imposts  than  Customs  and 
Excise  the  Federal  Treasurer  would  appropriate  not  5s.  but  20s. 
in  the  £,  and  it  is  morally  certain  that,  given  sufficient  occasion, 
the  Federal  Parliament  would  authorise  and  the  States  ratify 
such  appropriation.  But  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  aim  and 
intention  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  regulation  of  its 
finance  will  be  to  avoid  any  violently  abrupt  changes  calculated 
to  impair  the  harmony  of  the  relations  between  States  and 
Commonwealth,  and  that  a  strenuous  effort  will  be  made  so  to 
frame  the  uniform  tariff  that  one  fourth  of  the  net  revenue 
therefrom  shall  amply  cover  all  current  expenditure  of  the 
Federal  Government,  although  some  of  the  States  may  have,  for 
local  purposes,  to  supplement  their  portion  of  the  three-fourths 
by  direct  taxation. 

There  has  been  an  extraordinary  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
(1)  the  sum  required  to  meet  the  initial  expenditure  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  (2)  the  amount  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  raise  by  the  uniform  tariff.  The  new  expenditure  of  the 
Ctmimon wealth  has  been  put  down  at  figures  varying  from 
£1-50,000  to  £7.50,000,  and  the  minimum  revenue  necessary  under 
the  uniform  tariff  at  from  six  to  ten  millions. 

Now,  they  who  have  cried  out  against  a  seven  or  eight  million 
tariff'  as  prohibitive  or  impossible  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
prohibitive  duties  are  not  revenue  yielding.  Heavy  protective 
duties  may  seriously  reduce  importation,  or  may  altogether  stop 
it,  they  do  not  make  for  revenue;  so  when  it  is  argued  that  this 
seven  or  eight  million  tariff"  must  be  one  of  25  or  30  per  cent., 
this  important  point  is  overlooked,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  the 
colonies  of  Australia  and  Tasmania  have  realised  (in  spite  of  some 
non-revenue  producing  duties  and  a  considerable  exempt  list)  as 
much  as  £6,957,186  on  a  tariff' that  for  all  other  dutiable  goods 
but  wines,  spirits,  tea,  and  tobacco,  averaged  under  14   per   cent. 

The  Sydney  BuUethi  in  this  regard  humourously  says:  "  There 
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was  Coghlan's  tale  about  a  27  per  coiit.  tariff,  or  sometliing  to 
that  effect,  and  Hruiiker'sclunisj-  laiiu'utation  that  a  27  per  cent, 
tari^ft'  meant  that  every  man  with  .£100  income  would  iiave  to  pay 
£27  in  taxes."  The  effective  answer  to  that  lainenlation  being 
this,  that  whatever  the  tariff  of  any  of  these  colonies  (West 
Australia  excepted)  may  have  been  during  recent  years,  in  no 
instance  has  the  duty  paid  averaged  over  £2  10s.  Gd.  per  head  ; 
and  that  was  realised  in  Tasmania  in  1891,  when  the  tariff  was 
much  lower  than  it  has  since  been,  i.e.,  for  the  bulb  of  ml  valorem 
duties,  12i  instead  of  20  per  cent. 

The  Customs  and  Excise  revenues  of  tlie  six  colonies 
aggregated  for  the  3'ear  1897-98,  roundly,  seven  millions;  but  as 
it  is  questionable  whether  West  Australia  will  enter  federation 
as  an  original  State,  I  take  the  aggregate  of  the  other  five,  i.e., 
six  millions  (£-5,939,462).  Now,  in  all  five  of  these  colonies, 
popidation  and  Customs  and  Excise  revenues  have  been  steadily 
increasing,  and,  for  the  j'ear  1898-99,  the  total  Customs  and 
Excise  of  those  five  colonies  advanced  (by  £399,973)  to 
£6,339,1:3.5  ;  and  such  further  progress  may  be  fairly  anticipated 
before  the  uniform  tariff  comes  into  operation,  as  shall  give  to 
these  five  colonies  a  revenue-earning  power  by  Customs  and 
Excise,  on  the  existing  basis,  of  six  and  a  half  to  seven  millions  ; 
then  the  substitution  of  revenue-earning  for  prohibitive  duties, 
while  it  would  permit  of  a  moi'e  moderate  tariff,  for  some  States, 
would  give  a  larger  all-round  revenue  :  the  application  of  such  a 
tariff"  to  New  South  Wales  having  been  estimated  as  likely  to 
yield  an  increase  of  from  £750,000  to  a  million  —an  increase  of 
taxation  which  would  be  amply  recouped  to  the  people  of  New 
South  Wales  by  the  expansion  given  to  their  commerce  by  inter- 
States  freetrade;  and  thus  a  seven  to  eight  million  tariff'  need  not 
be  an  impossibility,  nor  need  involve  such  crushing  taxation  as 
has  been  depicted  ;  and  as  to  the  loss  of  revenue  incurred  by  the 
abolition  of  inter-States  duties,  this  (variously  estitimated  at  from 
£500,000  to  £750,000,)  would  be  reduced  to  insignitiant  propor- 
tions, if  West  Australia  were  not  of  the  Federation.  More 
serious,  in  the  course  of  time,  would  be  the  loss  caused  by  the  sub- 
■  stitution  of  local  for  foreign  manufactures  ;  but  this  would  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  increased  taxable  wealth  that  would  come 
of  industrial  development. 

But  I  do  not  desire  to  anticipate  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Parliament  in  respect  to  the  tariff.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  Clause  87,  having  already  done  good  work,  may  be  looked  to 
as  certain  to  operate  advantageously  in  the  future,  so  that  the 
latter-day  verdict  of  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  may  be  justified, 
and  "  tlie  Bradden  clause,  from  being  a  rock  ahead,  gradually 
assume  the  beneficient  aspect  of  an  ark  of  refuge." 


The  "  Hare  "  System  Applied  to  Commonwealth 

Elections. 

By  Catherine  Helen  Spence,  S.A. 
Among  the  questions  which  press  for  solution,  and  which  demand 
the  most  careful  consideration,  there  are  none  of  more  importance 
than  the  mode  of  electing  the  two  Federal  Chambers.  The 
splendid  democratic  foundation  on  which  the  future  Common- 
wealth rests  ought  to  be  built  upon  by  the  most  democratic 
methods.  For  want  of  the  knowledge  of  such  methods,  the 
founders  of  the  great  American  Bepublic  did  not  provide  against 
dangers  which  have  arisen  with  the  growth  of  population  and 
wealtli.  Here  in  this  young  and  vigorous  Commonwealth  there 
is  a  field  for  statesmen  to  establish  an  equitable,  elastic,  and 
scientific  method  of  making  the  legislative  body  represent  the 
whole  people. 

I  have,  for  forty  years,  advocated  by  pen  and  voice  the 
application  of  the  proportional  principle  to  all  elections,  political 
and  municipal  :  but  this  crisis,  where  a  new  nation  is  to  be 
formed,  and  where  the  personal  equation  does  not  so  much  effect 
the  Parliaments,  as  when  the  members  feel  their  own  seats  at 
stake,  is  "  Australia's  grand  opportunity  "  for  taking  a  forward 
step  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  representative  government. 

And,  first,  let  us  speak  of  the  Senate,  not  that  it  is  really  of 
as  much  importance  as  the  People's  House  of  Representatives, 
but  because  the  Constitution  lays  down  that,  for  the  Senate,  each 
colony  shall  be  taken  as  one  electorate,  as  was  done  for  the  election 


of  ten  Federal  delegates  in  1897.  The  question  for  us  now  is  : 
whether  we  shall  again  use  the  block  vote,  which  is  discredited 
wherever  it  has  been  used.  Switzerland  lias  found  it  ho  unjust 
and  undemocratic,  tiiat  canton  after  canton  has  abandoned  it  and 
adopted  proportional  representation,  so  that  it  is  only  a  (luestion 
of  time  as  to  its  aipplicntion  to  all  Swiss  elections,  cantcuial  and 
federal.  Belgium  is  sweeping  away  the  m-rutin  de  //«/«  or  block 
vote  this  very  year,  to  introduce  proportional  methods  for  all 
political  electi(ms  :  having  proved  its  value  in  municipalities  for 
several  years.  If  Australia  adopts  the  "  Hare  "  single,  trans- 
ferable vote,  preferential  and  proportional,  which  was  used  with 
signal  success  in  the  elections  for  Assendjly  mendiers  in  Hobart 
and  Launceston  in  1S97,  which  all  electoral  reformers  pronounce 
the  simplest  anil  the  most  educational  mode  of  enfranchising  the 
whole  pcojilo  that  lias  been  devised,  the  Commonwealth  will  set 
an  oxanijile  to  the  civilised  world  that  will  be  followed. 

With  the  block  vote,  there  is  no  knowing  what  the  result 
will  bo,  but  it  is  always  unjust.  Either  the  majority  party,  voting 
solid,  wins  all  the  seats,  leaving  large  and  intelligent  minorities 
absolutely  unrepresented;  or  the  majority  party,  being  divided, 
allows  the  minority  to  win  all  the  seats  with  a  still  "reater 
amount  of  disfranchisement.  Wiiy  was  the  Labour  Party  unable 
to  gain  a  single  scat,  either  in  New  South  Wales,  where  they 
voted  solid,  or  in  South  Australia,  where  they  ran  along  with  the 
Ministerial  Candidates? — Because  no  (me  Labour  candidate 
could  obtain  as  many  votes  as  eacli  of  the  ten  Conservative  and 
Ministerial  candidates  had.  Why  was  the  Conservative  party 
in  Victoria,  and  the  Labour  party  with  one  solitary  exception, 
voiceless  on  the  Federal  Convention  ?  -For  the  samereason. 

Democratic  Government  does  not  mean  the  Government  of 
the  whole  people  by  the  representatives  oi  part  of  the  people.  A 
pure  democracy  needs  more  than  one  man  one  vote  ;  it  demands 
that  all  votes  shall  have  one  value.  The  votes  given  to  un- 
successful candidates  have  no  value.  All  votes  beyond  the  one 
that  marks  the  majority  are  of  no  value.  Under  proportional 
representation,  every  vote  counts  for  someone,  and  forms  an 
integral  part  of  his  quota.  In  electing  a  Senate,  the  sixth  part  of 
the  voters  are  entitled  to  one  Senator,  and  can  secure  him  without 
depriving  any  one  who  did  not  vote  for  him  of  his  electoral  right 
to  a  Senator  of  his  own.  It  is  the  application  of  the  Golden 
Rule  to  politics. 

No  one  in  South  Australia  says  the  act  of  voting  by  the 
"Hare"  method,  or  the  process  of  counting  and  allotting,  is 
difficult  or  complicated.  So  many  thousands  have  voted  at 
hundreds  of  meetings,  and  liave  seen  the  counting  done.  They 
could  .see  that  the  men  returned  at  these  test  elections  represented 
the  meetings  much  more  accurately  than  either  by  majority  in 
small  districts,  or  by  majority  according  to  the  block  vote.  In 
scores  of  cases  the  votes  have  been  counted  both  ways — by  the 
"  Hare  "  method,  and  by  scnitiii  de  lisie  ;  and  there  was  always  a 
minority  representation  of  a  third  or  more,  recognised  and  made 
effective  by  the  "  Hare  "  method  which  was  extinguished  by  the 
block  vote. 

In  a  six  member  district,  such  as  is  fixed  for  us,  for  the 
Senate,  there  would  not  only  be  no  parochialism  through  local 
interests  ;  but,  by  the  use  of  this  scientific  method,  there  would 
not  be  what  is  far  more  dangerous,  a  monopoly  of  the  representa- 
tion by  the  stronger  of  two  parties,  or  the  strongest  of  more  than 
two.  Equitable  representation  is  conservative  in  its  method.s, 
because  it  does  not  allow  wealth,  education,  and  experience  to  be 
overpowered  by  a  brute  majority  ;  but  it  is  even  more  essentially 
democratic.  By  the  device  of  the  contingent  vote,  it  allows  every 
individual  elector  to  indicate  what  he  wants  done  with  his  vote  in 
six  or  more  different  alternatives.  In  the  forcible  words  of  my 
Victorian  fellow-worker,  Professor  Nanson,  "  it  unmuzzles  the 
elector,"  and  gives  him  an  effective  vote  instead  of  an  uncertain 
chance.  Electors  are  muzzled  in  uninominal  district.s,  wliere  none 
of  the  candidates  represent  their  convictions  or  their  aims, 
while,  perhaps,  in  the  next  electorate,  a  man  is  defeated  whom 
their  votes  might  have  brought  in,  but  whom  they  cannot  aid. 
Enlarged  districts  are  necessary'  for  proportional  representation, 
and  the  Senate  electorate  gives  us  tlie  desired  scope. 

All  electors  for  the  Federal  Delegates  by  the  block  vote 
were  compelled  to  give  as  much  strength  to  the  ninth  and  tenth 
man,  for  whom  they  cared  little,  as  to  the  first  man  for  whom 
they   cared    much,  and    these  compulsory  votes  often  defeated 
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their  strongest  wish.  If  the  mode  had  been  to  mark  with  figures 
from  1  to  10,  the  result  would  have  been  very  different.  Their 
contingent  votes  could  not  have  been  used  to  exclude  their  real 
choice.  The  block  vote  encourages  and  almost  compels  rigid 
party  organisation,  which  is  the  most  undemocratic  thing  in  the 
world. 

It  is  under  the  title  of  "Efifective  Voting"  that  I  have  pressed 
thi.s  reform  on  audiences  in  Australia  and  America.  I  appeal  to 
the  great  number  of  people  who  have  cast  ineffective  votes,  and  I 
show  that  by  the  Hare  method  no  one  need  go  to  the  poll  on  a 
fool's  errand.  By  a  simple  alteration  in  the  mode  of  voting  and 
counting,  each  vote  will  be  used  by  one  elector  for  one  candidate; 
so  that  lie  can  have  direct  representation,  by  the  return  of  liis 
first  favourite,  or,  if  not  backed  by  a  sufficient  number  of  fellow- 
electors  to  obtain  a  quota,  that  his  vote  will  be  transferred 
according  to  his  expressed  wish,  so  that  he  shall  have  indirect 
representation.  Every  Senator  elected  in  this  way  will  represent 
an  equal  number  of  votes,  and  will  rightlj'  have  equal  weight  in 
the  House.  According  to  the  block  system,  there  is  often  a  wide 
disparity  between  the  number  of  votes  for  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  man  elected.  Every  elector  will  see  in  the  Senate  one 
man  whom  his  individual  vote  helped  to  place  there.  The 
method  is  just  and  peaceful  and  educative,  and  it  will  moralise 
politics;  because  bribery,  influence,  and  intimidation,  would  be  of 
no  use  to  make  up  a  quota — the  sixth  part  of  the  votes  of  a  six- 
member  constituencj',  or  the  ninth  of  a  nine  member  constituency 
— though  these  means  may  turn  round  a  sufficient  number  of 
votes  to  change  a  minority  into  a  majority  in   any  close  contest. 


Tasmania,  South  Australia,  and  Victoria  are  read}-  for  this 
reform  for  the  Senate,  and  even  further  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, because  they  have  been  educated  by  the  platform  and 
the  press.  Some  matters  of  detail  as  to  the  formation  of  the 
quota,  and  the  allotment  of  surplus  votes,  are  laid  tlown  in  the 
Tasmanian  Act,  to  which  Professor  Nanson  takes  exception,  but 
these  may  safely  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  Parliament  The 
work  of  the  voter  to  mark  his  preference  by  figures  is  the  same 
by  Professor  Nanson's  scheme,  and  that  is  simple  enough. 

In  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  there  has  been  no 
educational  work  done  as  yet.  The  main  instruction  is  experi- 
mental, by  means  of  test  elections  and  counting.  Any  process 
minutely  described,  with  provisions  against  errors,  appears  com- 
plicated, but  all  difficulties  are  solved  by  the  object  lesson  with 
ballots. 

Ignorance  and  apathy  are  the  greatest  hindrances  to 
such  a  reform.  People  are  too  apt  to  sa)'  that  the  old  ways  have 
done  well  enough,  and  they  desire  nothing  better.  But  a  reform 
is  more  to  be  expected  from  evolution  in  a  sound  society  than 
from  revolution,  when  politics  have  become  so  corrupt  and  are 
buttressed  by  so  many  selfish  interests,  that  every  inch  of  ground 
must  be  fought  for  to  the  death. 

For  the  many  evils  of  political  and  municipal  misgovern- 
ment,  under  which  the  United  States  of  America  sulfer 
reformers  see  no  cure  but  in  a  change  in  the  electoral  system  • 
and  they  look  to  Australia  to  furnish  a  working  precedent.  It 
is,  therefore,  in  the  interests  of  English-speaking  peoples,  all  over 
the  world,  that  the  Southern  Cross  should  point  the  way. 


Ibistor^  anb  politica. 

(By    Eminent    Authorities.) 


"Politics  are  vulgar  when  they  are  not  liberaliatd  by 
Prof.  history  ;  and   history  fades  into   mere   literature  when  it 

Seeley.       loses  sight  of  its  relation  to  practical  politics."     "  His- 
tory, while  it  should  be  scientific  in  its  method,   should 
pursue   a   practical  object.      That  is,    it   should   not   merely   gratify   the 
reader's  cm  iosity  about  the  past,  but  modify  his   view  of  the  present  and 
his  forecast  of  the  future." 

"  The  interest  of  English  history  ought  therefore  to  deepen  steadily  to 
the  close  ;  and  since  the  future  grows  out  of  the  past,  the  history  of  the 
past  of  England  ought  to  give  rise  to  a  prophesy  concerning  her  future." 

"Hitherto,  perhaps,  you  have  learned  names  and  dates,  lists  of  kings, 
lists  of  battles  and  wars.  The  time  comes  now  when  you  are  to  ask  your- 
selves :  To  what  end?  For  what  practical  purpose  are  these  facts  collected 
and  committed  to  memory  ?  If  thty  lead  to  no  great  truths,  having  at  the 
same  time  scientific  generality,  and  momentous  practical  bearings,  then 
history  is  but  an  amusement,  and  will  scarcely  hold  its  own  in  the  conflict 
of  studies." 

■-::  *  * 

"There  is  a  vulg.ar  view  of  polities,  which  sinks  them  into  a  mere 
struggle  of  Interests  and  parlies  :  and  there  is  a  foppish  kind  of  history, 
which  aims  only  at  literary  display  :  which  produces  delightful  books, 
hovering  between  poetry  and  prose.  These  perversions  come  from  an 
unnatural  divorce  between  two  subjects  which  belong  to  each  other  " 

*  ♦  * 

"  History  ought,  surely,  in  some  degree,  if  it  is  worth  anything,  to 
anticipate  the  lessons  of  time.  We  shall  all  no  doubt  be  wise  after  the 
event ;  we  study  history  that  we  may  be  wise  before  the  event.  Why 
should  we  not  now  form  an  opinion  auout  the  destiny  of  our  colobies  and  of 
our  Indian  Empire  ?  That  destiny,  we  may  be  sure,  will  not  be  decreed 
arbitrarily.  It  will  be  the  result  of  the  working  of  those  laws,  which  it  is 
the  object  of  political  science  to  discover." 

"  The  students  of  political  science  ought  to  be  able  to  foresee,  at  least 
in  outline,  the  event  while  it  is  still  future." 

*  *  * 

"  I  show  you  history  merging  in  politics.  I  show  you  the  reigns  of 
George  II.  and  tleorge  III.,  not  as  a  mere  bygone  period,  whose  quaint 
manners  and  fashions  it  is  a  delightful  amusement  to  revive  with  the 
imagination,  but  as  a  storehouse  of  the  materials  by  which  we  are  to  solve 
the  greatest  and  most  urgent  of  all  political  problems." 
-::  *  * 

"In  order  to  understand  what  is  to  become  of  our  Empire,  we  must 
study  its  nature,  the  causes  which  support  it,  the  roots  by  which  its  life  is 
fed  ;  and  to  study  its  nature  is  to  study  its  history,  and  especially  the 
history  of  its  beginning. " 

^  *  * 

"  History  has  been  in  great  part  rewritten;  in  great  part  it  is  now 
true,  and  lies  before  science  as  a  mass  of  materials  out  of  which  a  political 
doctrine  may  be  deduced."  •^ 


"If  once  we  grant  that  historic  truth  is  attainable,  and  attainable  it 
is,  then  there  can  be  no  further  dispute  about  its  supreme  importance. 
It  deals  with  facts  of  the  largest  and  most  momentous  kind  :  with  the 
causes  of  the  decay  and  growth  of  Empires,  with  war  and  peace,  with  the 
sufferings  or  happiness  of  millions.  It  'is  by  this  consideration  that  I 
merge  history  in  politics.  I  tell  you  that  when  you  study  English  history, 
you  study  not  the  past  of  England  only,  but  her  future.  It  is  the  welfare 
of  your  country,  it  is  your  whole  interest  as  citizens,  that  is  in  question 
while  you  study  history.  How  it  is  so,  I  illustrate  by  putting  before  you 
this  subject  of  the  Expansion  of  England.  I  show  you  that  there  is  a  vast 
question  ripening  for  decision,  upon  which  almost  tfie  whole  future  of  our 
country  depends.  In  magnitude  this  question  far  surpasses  all  other 
questions  which  you  can  ever  have  to  discuss  in  political  life  ;  and  yet  it 
is  altogether  a  historical  question." 

■■:■■** 

"  I  am  often  told  by  those  who,  like  myself,  study  the  question,  how 
history  should  be  taught.  Oh,  you  must,  before  all  things,  make  it 
interesting.  I  agree  with  them  in  a  certain  sense,  but  I  give  a  difl'erent 
sense  to  the  word  interesting— a  sense  which,  after  all,  is  the  original  and 
proper  one.  By  interesting,  they  mean  romantic,  poetical,  surprising  ;  I 
do  not  try  to  make  history  interesting  in  this  sense ;  because  I  have  found 
that  it  caimot  be  done  without  adulterating  history  and  mixing  it  with 
falsehood  ;  but  the  word  interesting  does  not  properly  mean  romantic. 
That  is  interesting  in  the  proper  sense  which  affects  our  interests,  which 
closely  concerns  us,  and  is  deeply  important  to  us.  I  have  tried  to  show 
you  that  the  history  of  motiern  England,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  is  interesting  in  this  sense,  because  it  is  pregnant  with 
great  results,  which  will  affect  the  lives  of  ourselves  and  our  children,  and 
the  future  greatness  of  our  country.  Make  history  interesting  indeed  !  I 
caimot  make  history  more  interesting  than  it  is,  except  by  falsifving  it. 
And,  therefore,  when  I  meet  a  person  who  does  not  find  history  interesting. 
It  does  not  occur  to  me  to  try  to  alter  history— I  try  to  alter  him  " 

*  *  * 

Beacons-     "I   know   not   what   profit  there  maybe  in   the   study 
field.  of  history,  what  values  in  tlie  savings"of  wise  men,  or  in 

the  recorded  experience  of  the  past,  if  it  be  not  to  guide  and  instruct  us  in 
the  present." 

*  *  ♦ 

John  "  The  greatest  names  in  hi.story  are  those  who,  in  a  full 

Morley.       career,  and  amid  the  turpid  extremities  of  political  action, 

have  yet  touched  close-st,  and  at  most  points,  the  wide, 

everstanding  problems  of  the  world,  and  the  things  in  which  men's  interest 

never  dies. 

*  ¥  * 

"  Truly  has  it  been  said  that  universal  historv  makes  a  large  part  of 
every  natiorial  liistory.  The  lamp  that  lights  the  path  of  a  single  nation 
receives  its  kindling  flame  from  a  central  line  of  beacon-fires,  that  mark  the 
onward  jomney  of  the  race." 

*  *  X 

"There  are  unluckily  far  too  many  awkward  cases  in  history,  where 

dupicity  has  come  off  triumphant It  is  the  worst   sort  of 

politicians  that  are  the  great  dissemblers." 
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"Ifxinbs  HC1086  the  Sea." 


The  followms:  congratulatory  7nessages,  in  regard  to  the  accomplishment  of  Federation,  have  been  received  by  the  Editor  of 
"United  AvsiiikhiA,"  from  several  E^nincnt  British  Statesmen,  some  of  whom  ate  ••  old  friends  "  of  the  Australian  people  :— 

From  the  Right  Honourable  Geo.  J.  Goscuen,  Fiust  Loui)  of  the  Admikai.tv. 

"It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  tliat  newly-federated  Australia  should  he  srMvetl  with  an  organ,  which,  risiiiji,' above  local 
and  provincial  considerations,  will  devote  itself  to  what  you  designate  as  Coinnumwealth  (juestions.  I  need  scarcely  sav  that  I  have 
watched  the  development  of  federation  witli  the  keenest  interest. 

"  Apart  from  the  increased  pro.sperity  which  I  hope  it  will  bring  to  Australia,  it  will  facilitate  its  niilitiiry  and  naval  defence. 
As  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  this  side  of  the  subject  is  naturally  of  much  interest  to  me,  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  jieculiar 
satisfaction  to  me,  if  in  the  near  future  the  union  of  all  the  Australian  colonies  into  one  compact  whole  should  be  follcjwed  by 
improved  arrangements  for  giving  practical  effect  to  their  patriotic  aspirations,  to  contribute  by  personal  and  other  sei-vices  to  the 
defence  of  the  Empire. 

"  Yours  faitlifully, 

"Geo.  J.  GcscHEN." 

*  *  * 

From  the  Right  Honourable  The  Earl  of  Cakrington. 

"  May  all  good  fortune  and  success  attend  your  new  venture.  As  one  deeply  interested  iu  United  Australia,  I  gladly  hail 
her  wise  and  patriotic  action  as  a  step  towards  that  still  larger  federation  of  equal  rights  and  common  citizenship  under  the  Crown, 
and  to  the  due  allotment  of  responsibility  in  all  dealings  with  other  nations  which  must  give  permanent  security'  to  our  Empire  at 
large. 

"  Carrington." 

*  *  * 

From  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Jersey. 

"I  heartily  congratulate  Australia  on  a  course  which  must  be  regarded  not  only  as  the  carrying  out  of  a  sound  policy,  but 
as  a  lesson  illustrative  of  a  great  principle,  and  one  which  must  be  accepted  as  fundamental  in  the  coming  century.  Union  is 
power.  The  annals  of  the  British  peoples  prove  this  truth.  Our  race  has  known  how  to  work  together  ft)r  the  furtherance  of  noljle 
aims,  and  for  the  defence  of  just  rights. 

"  My  belief,  as  well  as  my  hope,  is  that  United  Australia,  as  a  free  and  self-governing  portion  of  a  United  Empire,  will 
prove  to  be,  iu  ages  }ret  afar,  the  champion  of  well-ordered  freedom,  and  the  guardian  of  Christianity  in  the  Southein  Hemisphere. 

"  J  EKSEV." 

*  *  ••;: 

From  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Hampden. 

"When  I  was  in  New  South  Wales  I  felt  that  I  could  not  give  full  expression  to  tlu;  opinions  1  held,  fa\ourable  to  the 
federation  of  the  Australian  colonies,  without  committing  a  breach  of  the  unwritten  law  which  prohibits  the  Governor  of  a  Colony 
from  entering  into  the  public  discussion  of  controversial  questions,  and  I  was  also  impelled  to  silence  by  the  very  natural  and 
diffident  feeling  that  Australians  might  very  reasonably  consider  that  they  knew  more  about  their  own  all'uirs  aiul  the  jjolicy  suited 
to  their  country  than  one  who  had  resided  but  a  few  years  in  their  midst. 

"  Circumstances,  however,  have  now  changed,  and  the  Australian  people  having  agreed  upon  a  scheme  of  union,  I  feel  that 
I  can  heartily  congratulate  them  upon  that  decision,  and  I  do  so  in  the  firm  conviction  that  their  action  in  this  matter  will  be  of 
certain  and  fasting  advantage  to  Australia  as  a  continent.  The  best  defence  of  the  scheme  of  the  present  settlement  is  that  each 
colony  thinks  that  the  other  has  the  most  advantage,  and  we  may  therefore  hope  that  what  has  been  settled  by  compromise  will 
prove  equitable  to  all  concerned. 

"  The  example  of  Canada,  too,  is  of  happy  augury.  When  in  New  South  Wales  I  learnt  that  the  people  of  Australia 
were  as  loyal  to  the  Crown  as  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  if  we  have  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  peo]ile  are  not  the 
less  loyal  because  they  are  the  more  united,  we  may  surely  expect  the  same  happy  results  to  follow-  the  like  policy  in  Australia. 

"  Hampden." 

:;:  :;:  * 

From   the   Right   Honourable  Sir  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  M.P.  (author   of   "Greater   Britain,"    "Problems  of  Greater 

Britain,"  and  "  The  British  Empire.") 

"  I  am  unable  to  write  for  your  first   number.     I  shall   be  willing  to   undertake  for   the  second   number   the  article  on  the 

'Consolidation   of   Greater  Britain,'  of  which  you  speak.     It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  that,  with  Mr.  Barton  and  Mr.  l^eakin,  you 

are  undertaking  your  task.     It  forms  a  natural  comment  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  Federal  event,  and  a  proper  accompaniment 

to  the  passing  of  the  Commonwealth  Bill. 

"  Truly  yours, 

"Charles  W.  Dilke." 

*  *  * 

From  the  Right  Honourable  James  Bryce,  M.P.  (author  of  "The  American  Commonwealth,"  "  Impressions  of  South  Africa,"  ifec.) 
"  The   establishment  of  a  Constitution,  intended  and   (as  we  trust)  destined  to  unite  all  the  communities  inhabiting  a  great 
continent   in   one  nation,  under  a,  common   government,  is  an  event  so  rare  in   history,  and  so  momentous,  as  to  excite  the  warmest 
interest  among  those  who  can  realise  what  its  consequences  may  be.  ,     ,     ,      it   •     j    c 

"Those  of  us  at  Home  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  Australian  colonies  and  ot  the  United  btates  congratulate  our 
Australian  brethren  most  heartily  on  the  accomplishment  of  so  splendid  a  task.  And  we  are  the  more  hopeful  of  the  results  to  be 
expected,  because  your  new   Constitution   is  founded  on   principles  whose  soundness  the  long  and  happy  experience  of  England  has 

appro\re  .  "Jambs  Bryce." 
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January  15,  1900. 


Jcbcral  Currency, 

Subjects  of  Cotnnioinvcaltb  Concern. 


We  have  been  disappointed  in   regard  to  two  articles  from  distinguished 
writers,   which   we   hoped   to   be   able  to  publish  in  this  number  of  the 


nias'aznie. 

*  *  *  * 

Among  the  "  Signed  Articles  "  to  appear  in  nur  April  numlier  will  be 
the  following  : — 

"The   Consolidation   of   Greater   Britain,"    b}-  the   Eight    Hon.    Sir 

Charles  Dilkc,  M.P. 
"  Party  lines  in   the  Federal  Parliament,"  by  the  Hon.   B.  R   W  ise, 

Q.C.,  M.P.,  Attornev-tieneral  of  New  South  Wales. 
•'  Banking  under  Federation."  by  Mr.   Henry  Gyler  Turner,  Victoria, 

(ieneral  Manager  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia. 
"Federation  of  the  Universities,"  by    Mr.    Alexander    Sutherland, 

M.A.,  Victoria. 
"  West   Australia  and   the   Commonwealth,"  by   Mr.   George  Leake, 

M.P.  (leader  of  the  Opposition  in  W.  A.  Parliament.) 

One  of  the  first  requirements  of  the  Federal  Parlia- 
A  Federal  ment  will  be  the  employment  of  a  staflC  of  competent 
"  Hansard."  reporters  to  record  the  d'eliberative  proceedings  of  that 
body.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  free-handed  method, 
for  which  a  precedent  is  afforded  by  the  separate  colonies,  will  be  followed, 
and  that  the  persons  so  employed  will  become  members  of  the  Civil 
Service  of  the  Commonwealth  ;" but  this  is  by  no  means  a  foregone  con- 
clusion ;  for  (according  to  a  writer  in  "  iiVera/ttre,"  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  most  of  the  follo«nng  facts),  that  course  has  never  been  adopted  in 
regard  to  the  British  Parliament. 

It  was  not  till  1S77  tliat  a  special  staflf  of  reporters  w^as  employed  to 
record  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  then  no  larger  sum  than 
£3000  was  granted  as  a  yearly  subsidy  to  the  proprietors  of  Hansard,  who 
had  hitherto  compiled  that  publication  mainly  from  the  newspapers.  This 
arrangement  was  not  continued  many  years  ;  for  in  1882  the  form  of  the 
grant  was  changed  to  a  payment  of  £500,  for  each  volume  of  960  pages  ; 
so  that  in  a  manner  it  became  a  question  of  "  so  much  talk,  so  much  pay." 
There  is.  indeed,  a  useful  lesson  in  economy  to  be  learned  by  our 
Australian  Treasurers  from  this  little  history.  It  is  quite  clear,  too, 
that  there  has  never  been  a  feverish  "run"  on  Han-sard  In'  the 
general  public,  such,  for  instance,  as  is  accorded  to  the  novels  of  Mr.  Guy 
Boolhbv,  Mr.  Nat  Gould,  or  other  purve\'ors  of  sen.sationalism  ;  for  in 
1889,  Mr.  T.  S.  Hansard  "  sold  out "  liis  interest,  and  the  Haiimrd  Pub- 
lishing Union  continued  the  work,  onlj'  to  become  bankrupt  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Hansard  had,  as  a  fact,  Ijeen  produced  at  the  expense  of  one 
or  other  of  the  Hansard  family,  and  without  any  assistance  from  the 
State,  for  a  period  of  50  years,  that  is  up  to  1877.  Readers  of  the  House 
of  Commons  debates  will  find  that,  from  1882,  the  old  name,  "Han-sard,"  has 
ceased  to  appear  on  the  title  pages  of  the  volumes  ;  and  it  is  some  evidence 
of  the  greater  leaning  to  private  enterprise,  as  contrasted  with  the  readiness 
of  the  Australian  people  to  have  everything  done  "  by  Government,"  that, 
in  the  older  community,  these  Parliamentary  reports  are,  to  this  day,  pro- 
duced by  outside  firms,  on  a  Government  subsidy  of  £.300  a  volume,  and 
that  each  of  the  printing  contractors  who  lias  undertaken  it  has  made  a 
loss  over  the  venture.  The  mother  of  Parliaments  is  now  the  only  one  that 
has  not  an  official  corps  of  reporters,  employed  direct  by  itself  to 
record  its  debates  and  proceedings.  There  are,  in  all,  to  date,  about  525 
volumes  of  English  Han-sard — a  library  in  itself,  and  its  value  depends 
upon  the  use  made  of  it. 

It  is  recorded  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  never  allowed  a  volume  of 
Hati-sard  to  be  brought  into  liis  house  ;  and  of  ilr.  Balfour,  that  he  once 
referred  to  that  publication,  surely  somewhat  disparagingly,  as  ' '  the  un- 
fathomable bog  of  Han-sard." 

Disraeli  once  said,  in  reference  to  it  :  "  What  drear}'  pages  of  inter- 
minable talk,  what  predictions  falsified,  what  pledges  broken,  what  calcu- 
lations gone  wrong,  what  budgets  blown  up  !  And  all  this,  too,  unrelieved 
by  a  single  original  thought,  a  single  generous  impulse,  or  a  single  happy 
expression  ! " 

This  last  must  surely  be  a  piece  of  brilliant  exaggeration  ;  for  who 
could  affirm  such  qualities,  or  lack  of  qualities,  in  regard  to  the  speeches  of 
Cobden,  Bright,  Peel,  Gladstone,  or  even  of  the  cynical  Disraeli  himself  ? 
Indeed,  Disraeli  once  spoke  in  quite  a  different  strain  of  this  very  publica- 
tion, the  day  after  Cohden's  death  :  "  There  is,"  he  said,  "  this  consolation 
remaining  tons:  that  those  great  men  are  not  altogether  lost  to  us  ;  that 
their  words  will  be  often  quoted  in  this  House  ;  that  their  examples  will 
often  be  referred  to  and  appealed  to,  and  that  even  their  expressions  may 
form  part  of  our  discussions.  There  are,  indeed,  some  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, who,  though  they  may  not  be  present,  are  still  members  of  this 
House  :  are  independent  of  dissolutions,  of  the  caprices  of  constituencies, 
and  even  of  the  course  of  time.  I  think  that  Mr.  Cobden  was  one  of 
these  men." 

Surely,  if  the  remoter  volumes  of  Han-sard  contains  "words"  that 
are  worth  quoting,  "examples"  that  are  worthy  of  being  followed,  or 
"  expressions  "  which  are  fit  to  become  the  subject  matter  of  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Disraeli's  more  cynical  reference  must  have  been 
the  result  of  a  bad  "  mood."  Indeed,  no  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
speeches  of  .Toliu  Bright  (taking  liim  as  a  single  instance)  can  have  failed 
to  be  impressed  with  the  depth  of  feeling,  the  spirit  of  generosity,  the  love 
of  his  fellow  men,  and  the  Christian  tolerance  for  his  opponents,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  passage  of  his  magnificent  utterances. 


But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  Han-sard  as  permanent  literature  ; 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  tliose  who  have  to  do  with  the  initial  arrangements 
of  our  Federal  Parliament  will  see  that  the  whole  of  its  proceedings  are 
fullv  and  worthily  recomed,  whether  by  a  staff  of  regular  Government 
offic-ers,  or  "at  per  volume,"  as  preferred  in  the  mother  country  ;  for  there 
is  so  mucli  constitutional  work  of  a  pioneer  character  to  be  done,  that  its 
every  detail  will  be  of  unprecedented  interest  to  students  of  history,  both 
now"  and  in  time  to  come,  when  the  gradual  progress  of  British  Empire— 
con.solidation  comes  to  he  investigated,  as  we  study  to-day  the  detailed 
architecture  of  any  splendid  and  notable  edifice.  Moreover,  there  are 
special  local  reasons  why  this  work  should  be  well  done  ;  for  the  seat  of 
(iovernment  being  in  New  South  Wales,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
greater  number  of  the  Australian  papers  (excepting,  of  course,  the  larger 
dailies  at  the  capitals)  to  have  their  own  special  reporters  present,  or  even 
to  incur  the  expenditure  of  telegraphic  reports  from  the  representatives  of 
others  :  and  Hansard  (as  it  will  no  doubt  continue  to  he  called  here)  will  be 
necessarily  relied  on  by  t)ie  citizens  of  Australia's  remotest  parts,  for  a  trust- 
worthy account  of  what  has  been  actually  said  and  done  at  the  Federal 
Seat  of  Government. 


There  is  no  word  of  political  nomenclature  wliich  has 
Statesmen     been  more  frequently  misused  in  the  Australian   colonies 
and  than  that  of  "statesman."      The  term  had,  in   old-world 

Politicians,  affairs,  acquired  associations  of  a  distinctly  elevated  and 
elevating  character :  suggesting,  always,  that  type  of 
public  men  in  the  political  life  of  the  greater  nations,  who,  being  free  from 
the  littlenesses  of  a  narrow  vision,  were  capable  of  ascending  to  a  high  level 
of  political  ideals,  so  as  to  see,  and  teach  others  to  see  and  judge,  the  people 
and  institutions  of  their  own  country  from  a  broad,  bird's-eye  standpoint. 
They,  to  whom  the  term  has  generally  been  applied,  have  been  men  of  wide 
mental  horizon,  of  broad  conceptions,  of  liberal  sentiments,  of  tolerant 
spirit,  who  could  recognise  in  the  people  and  institutions  of  other  countries 
the  same  generous  motives  and  ultimate  power  for  gooil  that  are  accredited 
to  those  of  their  own  nationality.  The  word,  properly  applied,  connotes 
power,  grasp,  and  breadth,  as  well  as  a  singular  ability  to  economise,  and 
wisely  influence,  the  activities  of  their  own  community. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told  of  the  Australian  colonies,  we  should  say 
that  there  has  seldom,  till  of  late,  been  any  notable  demand  upon  the 
statesmanship  of  our  public  men  ;  and  when  there  has  been,  the  result 
has  been  disappointing,  indicating  a  want  of  steadiness  of  hand,  in  dealing 
with  matters  of  great  concern— a  preference  almost  always  being  ex- 
hibited for  applause  over  rtputation. 

The  politics  of  these  colonies,  so  far,  have  indeed  been  of  a  purely  commercial 
character,  involving  merely  the  collection  of  revenue  from  a  \  ariety  of 
sources  (not  to  mention  the  easy  borrowing  of  millions  from  other  people, 
and  the  reckless  sale  of  our  public  estate),  and  the  direction  of  its  expendi- 
ture in  a  more  or  less  profitable  or  wasteful  manner. 

It  requires  a  very  moderate  knowledge  of  old-world  politics  to 
appreciate  the  gulf  that  separates  those  activities  which  go  b\-  the  name  of 
"  politics  "  in  Europe  and  in  the  colonies  respectively.  No  man  would  be 
considered  competent  to  take  a  prominent  and  responsible  part  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  foreign  affaii-sof  a  country  like  Great  Britain,  who  had  not  first 
become  acquainted  with  the  history," the  traditions,  the  existing,  as  well  as 
the  immediate  past  treaties  of  the  more  important  European  nations  ; 
and  no  one  could  safely  be  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  matters  which 
touched  the  interests  of  those  other  peoples,  who  had  not  been  carefully 
schooled,  or  had  not  sufficient  natural  ability  to  school  himself,  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  appreciate  the  delicate  and  complex  intermingling  of  those 
interests,  one  with  another.  To  use  this  higher  kind  of  knowledge,  even 
when  acquired,  demands  the  possession  of  a  faculty  for  comprehensive  and 
simultaneous  mental  conception — a  faculty  of  a  rare  and  complex  order ;  and 
when  one  compares  with  it  the  mere  shop-keeping  order  of  political  ability 
(that  is  most  commonly  requisite  in  our  Australian  public  life),  which 
reduces  every  subject  to  a  question  of  national  debit  and  credit,  or  of 
indi™lual  lossor  gain  to  the  politician  himself,  the  interests  to  be  con- 
sidered being  those  of  the  hour,  or  of  the  province  or  colony  concerned,  we 
recognise  the  folly  of  emplox-ing  the  same  word  "statesman"  in  the 
two  cases. 

Beaconsfield  has  well  pictured  the  extent  and  complicated  character  of 
the  responsibilities  of  an  English  minister,  to  whom  the  word  "statesman" 
can  be  more  appropriately  applied.  "When,'"  he  said,  "I  remember  that  it  is 
upon  the  common  sense,  the  prudence,  and  the  courage  of  the  community 
thus  circumstanced  that  depends  the  fate  of  uncounted  milhons  in  Asian 
provinces,  and  that  around  the  globe  there  is  a  circle  of  domestic  settle- 
ments that  watch  us  for  example  and  inspiration  ;  when  I  know  that  not  a 
sun  rises  upon  a  British  minister  that  does  not  bring  him  care,  and  often 
inexpressible  anxiety — some  unexpected  war,  a  disturbed  or  discontented 
colony,  a  pestilence,  a  famine,  a  mutiny,  a  collapse  of  credit,  a  declining 
trade,  a  decaj'ing  revenue,  perhaps  some  insensate  and  fantastic  conspirac}', 
I  declare  I  often  wonder  where  is  the  strength  of  thought,  and  the  fund  of 
feeling,  that  are  adequate  to  cope  with  such  colossal  circumstances." 

One  has  only  to  look  on  "  this  picture  and  on  this"  to  realise  the  in- 
appropriateness  of  the  word  that  properly  describes  the  one,  to  the  other 
set  of  duties. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  statesman,  besides  the  broad  grasp 
of  affairs  and  the  power  of  foresight :  that  is  his  traditional  courage 
and  dignity  as  a  public  man,  and  as  the  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  of 
the  people.  He  should  lie  a  man  who  brings  ideas  to  the  people,  and  not 
take  them  from  the  people  ;  he  should  be  a  leader  and  not  a  follower.  He 
does  not  live  to  do  as  he  is  bid  by  the  people,  but  rather  to  induce  the 
people  to  do  as  he  counsels  them. 

"  Jly  conception  of  a  great  statesman,"  says  Beaconsfield,  with  a  touch 
of  humour,   "is  of  one  who  represents  a  great  idea — an  idea  which  may 
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lead  him  to  power  ;  an  idea  with  which  he  may  identify  liimself  •  an  idea 
which  he  may  develop  ;  an  idea  which  he  may  and  can  impress  on  the 
mind  and  conscience  of  a  nation.  That  is  my  notion  of  what  makes  a  man 
a  great  statesmen.  That  is  a  grand,  that  is,  indeed,  an  heroic  position. 
But  1  care  not  what  may  ho  the  position  of  a  man  who  never  originates  an 
idea— a  watcher  of  the  atmosphere,  a  man  who,  as  he  savs,  takes  his  ohser- 
vations,  and  when  he  finds  the  wiml  in  a  certain  quarter,  trims  to  suit  it 
Such  a  person  may  be  a  powerful  minister,  bat  he  is  no  more  a  great 
statesman  than  the  man  who  gets  up  behind  a  carriage  is  a  great  whip." 
Sir  Henry  Parkes,  who  was  perhaps  as  mucli  entitled  to  the  term  as 
any  other  Australian  public  man,  said  much  the  same  thing  20  years  later 
"When  I  have  heard  certain  persons  talk  of  "statesmen,"  I  could 
generally  utter  a  sort  of  secret  prayer  tliat  I  might  never  be  included  in 
the  category.  All  tlirougli  niv  life,  and  all  through  my  reading,  I  have 
heard,  m  connection  with  the  English  nation  and  the  great  nations  that 
have  sprung  up  from  her,  of  '  the  leaders  of  the  people.'  The  expression 
has  been  '  the  people  and  tlieir  leaders.'  Now,  however,  I  hear,  for  the 
first  time,  of  the  statesmen  and  their  drivers.  I  don't  understand  this 
strange  doctrine,  audi  venture  to  .say,  in  contradiction  of  it,  that  there  has 
not  been  one  great  movement  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  that  did  not,  in 
the  first  instance,  arise  in  some  pregnant,  far-seeing,  human  mind." 


The  article  which  Lord  Brassey  has  been  good  enough  to 
Australian    contribute  to  our  present  number  seems  to  require  some 
Naval         preliminary   statement— especially    that    portion    of    it 
Defence,     which  refers  to  the  comments  which  have  been  made  by 
"a  leading  English  newspaper"  on  some  of  the  naval- 
conference  proposals  referred  to  in  the  article. 

A  short  time  ago,  a  conference  of  colonial  naval  officers  assembled  in 
Melbourne,  in  response  to  Admiralty  suggestions,  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  "Nayal  Defence  of  Australia,"  with  the  result  that  a  number  of 
proposals  were  formulated.  The  London  Timc.%  on  Octoler  16,  in  a 
vigourous  leader,  which  assumed  that  a  separate  naval  centre  was  intended, 
characterised  the  proposals  as  "mischievous,"  '"inadequate,"  '-inconse- 
quent," and  "altogether  inadmissible."  "If,"  said  the  Timns,  "the 
members  of  that  conference  had  consulted  the  Admiral  in  command  of  the 
Australian  Station,  he  would  proliably  have  told  them  that  there  is,  and 
can  be,  no  such  thing  as  a  Naval  Defence  for  Australia,  regarded  as  some- 
thing distinct  from  the  defence  of  the  whole  Empire  on  the  Seas."  In  the 
same  article,  the  following  somewhat  "final"  principle  is  laid  down  : 
'■  The  naval  defence  of   Australia,   as  of   every  other  possession  of    the 

British  Crown,  is  essentially  the  business  of  the"  British  Navy 

it  follows  of  necessity  that  it  must,  in  all  essential  respects,  be  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  British  Admiralty.  There  should  be  no  mistake, 
and  no  misapprehension  whatever,  on  this  vital  point."  The  "scheme"  of 
the  conference  comes  in,  then,  for  the  following  piece  of  unconditional  con- 
demnation :  "To  describe  such  a  scheme  is  to  condemn  it.  It  violates 
every  rational  principle  of  naval  organisation  and  efficiency."  These  com- 
ments, which  are  undoubtedly  incisive  and  even  trucculent.  His  Excellency 
evidently  considers  unnecessarily  severe  under  the  circumstances. 


It  is  understood  that  there  are  some  Members  of  the 
Rumoured  House  of  Commons  who  are  setting  before  themselves  the 
Common-    task    of    "improving"    the    Commonwealth    Bill.       Of 

wealth  course,  there  is  in  every  Parliament  a  section,  small  or 
Amend-       large,  of  gentlemen  who  want   to  improve  everything  for 

ments.  the  sake  of  self-advertisement  ;  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  in  the  great  House,  which  is  the  example  of 
free  legislation,  always  a  few  men  who,  though  honestlj'  bent  on  carrying 
into  efi'ect  their  own  notions  for  tlie  amelioration  of  mankind,  are  apt  to 
disregard  the  stupendous  perils  whicli  an  Empire  or  nation  may  incur  in 
the  process.  Thus,  there  are  some  who  wisli  to  amend  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, by  compelling  Australians  to  elect  their  Federal  Legislature  on 
some  sj'stem  of  proportional  representation.  Now,  there  are  many 
thousands  of  us  who  believe  in  proportional  representation,  but  who  do  not 
place  tlieir  notions  as  to  methods  higher  than  they  rate  tlie  importance  of 
the  attainment  of  a  free  Constitution.  If  Australians  wish  to  establish 
proportional  representation,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  so  ;  but  if  any  such  system  were  made  compulsory  in  the 
Constitution,  then  it  would  beimpossible  to  retrace  any  false  step  in  that 
regard,  except  by  amending  the  Constitution  itself  :  in  other  words,  until 
there  could  be  secured  an  absolute  majority  in  botli  Federal  Houses,  and 
the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  people  and  a  majority  of  the  States. 

The  fact  is  that  nianv  people  arc  slow  to  distinguish  between  a  Con- 
stitution and  a  Statute."  The  Constitution  is  not  intended  to  be  a  body 
of  laws.  It  is  an  instrument  given  t..),  or  taken  by,  the  people,  wherewith 
to  make  its  laws  :  and  in  the  proportion  in  whicli  a  Constitution  is  more  of 
an  instrument,  and  less  of  a  legal  enactment,  it  is  by  so  much  a  guarantee 
of  popular  freedom.  But  there  is  another,  and  a  more  important,  aspect  of 
the  matter.  The  Federal  Constitution  was  made  by  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  component  States.  It  was  ratified  by  great  majorities  in  all 
those  States.  If  the  Imperial  Parliament  amended  it  now,  they  would  say 
to  us  :  "  You,  the  Australian  people,  liavc  made  and  ratified  one  Constitu- 
tion; we,  the  Imperial  Parliament,  give  you  another." 

Do  certain  people  who  are  generally  esteenie<l  as  lovers  of  liberty  wisli 
to  take  the  responsibilit\-  of  compelling  Australians  either  to  reject  an 
altered  Constitution  or  to'put  it,  as  altered,  to  the  turmoil  and  strife  of  a 
third  referendum  ?  If  that  is  their  notion  of  conserving  the  self-governing 
liberty  of  Australians,  it  is  worth  while  considering  what  interpretation 
they  have  all  along  been  placing  upon  the  liberalism  which  they  profess. 


Mis-s  Catiikri.nk  Hf.i.ks  Si'KNCK,  whose  article  on  "The 
A  Notable  Hare  Syslvni  as  applied  to  the  I'Vdcrul  elcclioiis,"  appears 
Australian,  in  this  mmilter  of  "  Unitkd  Australia, "  is  probably  the 
ahli'sl  political  writer  among  the  women  of  Australia.  Shu 
has  been  an  iiidefatigahle  worker  in  South  Australia  in  re;;aid  (o  Federation, 
and  her  life  is  otherwise  a  perfect  monumeiil  of  feminine  possiliiliticH. 
Born  in  Scotlaml  in  ISi'i,  mIic  arrived  in  South  Australia  in  ls:t!l,  and  very 
soon  hej^an  to  work  as  a  daily  governess,  anil  as  a  writer  of  novels  for  South 
Australian  journals,  afterwards  finding  Lomlnn  publishers  for  her  work. 
Later,  she  hccanie  imbued  with  the  advantages  of  the  represciilative-icform 
principles  advocated  by  Thomas  Hare,  and,  siiiic  the  year  ISdO,  her  novels, 
and  the  other  work  of  her  life,  have  heen  diiecled  to  the  leailiing  of  these 
principles.  In  ISIi.").  Miss  Spcnce  visit<fd  Knghind,  ami  had  the  advantage 
of  meeting  .1.  S.  .Mill,  Mr.  Thomas  Hare,  Sir  liowland  Hill,  as  well  on 
many  others,  anil  disiussing  with  them  the  several  suhjects  in  wliich  she 
has  always  taken  so  active  an  interest.  Heturning  to  her  adopteil  country 
(South  Australia),  she  continued  her  literary  anri  economic  work,  at  the 
same  time  taking  an  active  part  in  many  public  anrl  private  charitable 
movements.  In  IHil.S,  Miss  Spenco  was  ilepnted  t«  represent  the  State 
Children.s'  Council  at  the  International  Conference  (ui  C'haritieK,  hehl  at 
Chicago,  Wliilc  in  America,  she  freiinenlly  lectured  (m  the  social, 
political,  anil  cdmalional  phases  of  Australian  life.  She  subsequently 
revisited  London,  where  she  met  .\lr.  I.,eonard  Courtney  and  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  with  whom  she  conferred  on  political  questions.  She  there 
addressed  a  privately-convened  meeting  of  representative  men  and  women, 
Mr  Balfour.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  ami  Mr.  ("ourtney  being  present,  and 
delivering  addresses  after  hers.  More  lately.  Miss  .Spence  oilered  herself  as 
a  candidate  for  the  I'cderal  Convention,  anil  |)olled  7,5l>l)  votes.  Needless 
to  say.  Miss  Spence  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  WomaiilnMjd  .Suffrage;  she 
has  employed  herself  lately  in  educating  the  women  voters  of  .South 
Australia  on  their  new  duties.  This,  of  itself,  is  a  very  important  piece  of 
work,  and  when,  in  conjunction  with  it,  we  look  at  the  very  long  list  of 
achievements  recorded  here,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Miss  .'Spence 
should  be  an  example,  ami  an  ideal,  to  her  sister-Aiistralians.  Already 
Miss  .Spence  is  a  household  word  in  her  own  colony,  liut  we  hope  that,  in 
the  broader  and  more  cosmopolitan  ficll  whicli  Australian  Union  will  open 
up  for  literarj'  and  political  achievements,  her  uinloubled  .aiiilities  will 
meet  with  a  wider  and  more  national  appreciation. 


TiiK  position  of  West  Australia  in  regard  to  the  Common- 
West  wealth    Bill   is   decidedly   peculiar,    and    illustrates   the 
Australian    docile  character  of  the  older  portion  of  the  community, 
statesman-  which    was   brought    up   politically   under  the   nominee 
ship.           system  of   government  that  preceded  the  present  respon- 
sible and  representative  form. 

In  all  otlier  parts  of  Australia  the  people  have  lieen  asked  to  decide 
for  themselves  whether  they  will,  as  a  separate  community,  come  in  with 
the  other  five  colonies  of  the  group  under  the  Commonwealth  Bill,  and  we 
know  the  result,  notwithstanding  the  "eighty  thousand"  attempt  at 
frustration  by  the  New  South  AValcs  Parliament.  The  Parliament  of 
West  Australia  is  following  the  example  of  the  New  South  Wales  Parlia- 
ment, though  in  another  way,  and  preventing  the  (piestion  from  ever  being 
put  to  the  people  of  that  colony.  What  is  the  explanation  ?  .Sir  John 
Forrest  was  lately  intcrv  iewed  by  the  Syilney  Jfor>il)iij  Hiriihl,  and  this  is 
what  he  said  aliout  the  question: — "It  is  hung  up.  The  Upper  House 
will  not  pass  the  resolutions  of  tlie  Lower  House ;  and  the  position  now  isthat 
unless  some  means  arc  devised  by  wliich  the  amendments  rei|uired  liy  the 
Legislature  of  West  Australia  can  be  given  consideration  to,  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  that  colony  to  enter  the  federation  as  an  original  .State  I  am 
in  favour  of  federation  if — "  This  "  if  is  an  old  story  now,  ami  we  have 
noted  the  men  who  took  shelter  under  it,  while  they  were,  mcivnwhile,  try- 
ing to  kill  the  movement. 

What  s,ay  the  people  of  West  Australia  ?  That  is  the  real  (luestion.  The 
members  of  her  Upper  and  I>ower  Houses  are  "  here  t«-<lay  and  gone 
to-morrow'' — in  the  perspective  of  time  which  goes  with  the  making  of  a 
Constitution  ;  but   the   people   are   the   last   resort,  and   their  answer  is 

binding  on  posterity. 

Sir  .Tohn  F^orrest,  who,  like  Sir  George  Turner,  has  "got  too  used"  to 
holding  the  reins,  is  reminded,  by  the  interviewer,  of  the  agitation  for  the 
separation  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  colony,  the  population  of  wliich  is 
desirous  of  "coming  in"  with  the  other  colonies;  but  .Sir  John  Forrest 
.says,  significantly,  "  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  that,''  and  then  adds  :  "  Out 
of  a  total  population  of  172,000,  I  do  not  suppose  there  arc  more  than 
.50,000  living  on  the  ciistern  goldfields.  Except  on  the  fields,  the  people 
are  indifferent  to  federation.  All  the  producers,  arlizans,  and  the  small 
landed  proprietors  are  opposed  to  it,  while  the  older  inhnliitanti  of  the 
colony  slromjly  object  to  it."  When  asked  why  the  population  of  the  fields  are 
in  favour  of  it,  he  answers  :  "  Because  they  have  come  from  the  other 
colonies,  and  their  sympathies  are,  to  a  large  extent,  with  them  their 
families  reside  there." 

Now,  the  .TO.IHK)  people  at  the  fields  constitute  nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole  population  ;  and  as  they  are  nearly  all  male  adults,  having  (as  Sir 
.Tohn  Forest  .says)  their  families  in  the  eastern  colonies,  it  is  probable  that 
they  constitute'at  lca.st  half,  possibly  more  than  half,  the  voters  of  the 
whole  colony.  But  they  are  agitators,  according  to  Sir  .John  ;  and  the 
"older  inhabitants"  have  no  need  to  agitate  — they  ju.st  "sit  hack," 
throu<di  their  representatives  in  the  Parliament,  and  sa\',  "No." 
They  refuse  even  to  allow  the  colony  to  be  polleil  !  This  is  "  rcs|)onsible" 
government  with  a  vengeance.  One  is  inclined  to  ask  :  What  other  forms 
of  statesmanship  are  Sir  John  Forest  and  his  colleagues  interesting  them- 
selves in  ?    The  answer  is  contained  in  his  iiiterWew.     "  The  Coolgardie 
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Water  Scheme  is  progressing  vigorously  ;  the  concrete  dam  will  be  finished 
in  twelve  months;  4000  water  pipes  have  been  made,  and  tenders  tor  the 
pumps  have  been  accepted."  tiood  heavens  !  What  brain  work  !  What 
a  world-wide  grasp  must  be  reciuired  to  circumvecit  these  mighty  problems 

of  statescraft  !  ,,.         .      .     i-       *i,  t 

Is  not  this,  after  all,  the  whole  answer  about  W  est  Australia— that 
there  is  in  power  to-dav  a  group  of  men  who  are  under  the  niflueiice  of  the 
"older  inhabitants,"  "who  cannot  see  beyond  their  local  "pump  and 
"  water  pipe"  reciuirements,  and  who  avowedly  ignore  the  aspirations  ot 
at  least  one  half  of  the  voting  population  of  the  colony  to  have  (in  Sir  john 
Forest's  own  words)  "  the  freest  intercourse  witli  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  to  become  a  component  part  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  ! 

motes  of  australian  Interest. 

The  President  of  the  Trades   Union  Congress  of  Great 

British        Britain,  (at  the   meeting  of    which   .SSS   delegates   were 

Trades-       present,  representing  1,250,000  male  and  female  workers). 

Union         delivered  his  annual  address  on  September  4th  last.      His 

Politics.      remarks   are   thus   summarised  by  the    Ti ?nes  :—"  As  to 

Old  Age  Pensions,  the  scheme  of  the  House  of  Commons 

wa^  far  from  satisfactory  ;  and  he   hoped   intelligent   criticism   would  be 

brought  to  bear  on  it.    Remarking  on  the  change  in  the  conditions  of  life, 

as  they  affected  the  worker,  he  said  the  modern  worker  had  no  tie  to  bind 

him  to  his  fellow  men  ;  he  was  now  a  hireling,   and  the  reward  for  his 

labour,  under  the  system  of  liberty   of  contract,   was   fixed  by  the  ratio 

between  the  uumlier  of   hands  and "  the  amount  of   capital.     Strikes   and 

lock-outs,  both  evidence   of  a   rotten  system,  were  the  outcome.     As  all 

value  and  property  were  derived  from  labour,  it  was  natural  and  logical 

to  contend  that  the  wealth  should  belong  to  those  who  had  created  it. 

Labour  was  now  subject  to  capital ;  whereas  the  reverse  should  be  the 

case." 

It  is  a  subject  for  regret  that  out  of  38.3  delegates,  a  president  could 
not  have  been  fuund  who  was  capable  of  taking  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the 
prospects  of  Ubour.  The  "  want  of  a  tie  to  bind  him  to  his  fellow  men" 
is  certainly  not  obvious  ;  for,  as  a  rule,  the  member  of  an  union  is  so 
completely  b  >und  to  his  fellow  unionists  that  he  has  almost  lost  his  civil 
freedom  ;  and  if  it  be  contended  that  he  is  isolated,  notwithstanding  that 
he  has  the  whole  body  of  his  fellow  men  to  back  him  up  and  stand  by  him 
in  any  industrial  troubles  with  his  tmployer,  the  isolation  of  a  small 
employer  is  intinitely  more  a  subject  for  sympathy,  in  these  days  of 
mammoth  stores  and  world-encircling  "rings"  and  "corners,"'  which 
squeeze  such  strugglers  out  of  existence,  there  being  no  organization  of 
fellow  employers  to  appeal  to. 

The  old  cry  about  capital  being  the  result  of  labour,  and  therefore 
the  property  of  the  present  labourers,  must  now  be  nearly  played  out ; 
that  is,  as  it  is  usually  put  forward  in  these  periodical  addresses.  Capital 
is  labour.  Everybody  who  has  a  mere  smattering  of  economic  principles 
knows  that  ;  but  it  is  Inbour  that  has  been  saved  ;  and  labour  savedhelongs 
to  the  man  or  woman  who  saTO<f  it.  and  no  other;  unless  he  (the  saver) 
chooses  to  give  it  away,  which  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  with  that  which 
is  his  own.  The  problem,  if  problem  it  be,  is  .answered  by  a  well-known 
saying :  "  You  can't  have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too."  We  hear  a  good 
deal  from  time  to  time  about  "profit  sharing."  but  the  phrase  "loss 
sharing  "  is  not  so  popular.  Every  workman  has  an  opportunity,  now-a- 
days,  of  becoming  a  shareholder  in  any  of  the  largest  euterprises  in  the 
communit}',  and  thus  becoming  a  capitalist.  He  has  only  to  save  pirt  of 
/lis  oirn  earnings  (wh-ch  will,  of  coarse,  involve  some  personal  sacrifice  an  1 
self  denial)  and  buy  with  those  savings  a  share  or  shares  in  a  prosperous 
joint  stock  company — either  that  which  he  is  working  for,  or  another  that 
he  thinks  niore  profitable.  He  will  then,  to  the  extent  of  his  interest, 
share  the  profits,  as  all  "bloated"  capitalists  do;  but  he  will  have  to  be 
prepared,  as  also  sometimes  happens  to  the  much  envied  capitalist,  to 
share  the  losses,  too,  of  the  venture,  if  they  should  result.  Workmen 
frequently  grumble  at  their  share  of  the  profits  of  a  business  ;  but  if  they 
want  part  of  the  credit  they  must  be  prepjred  in  bad  times  to  share  the 
debit  also  ;  and  we  don't  hear  of  many  cases  of  that  kind — a  few,  but  not 
many!  The  appropriation  of  existing  capital  (which  is  the  result  of  savings 
•  over  y^rt5^  generations)  for  existing  workmen  (whose  work  did  not  help  to 
make  it)  would  involve  a  subversion  of  government ;  and  one  would  expect 
the  picked  delegate  out  of  38.3  to  be  able  to  suggest  a  more  feasible  means 
of  bettering  the  condition  of  his  class  than  by  some  scheme  which  involves 
social  upheaval. 

*  ^.  * 

The   1899   address   of    the   President     of     the     British 

British        Association  for  the  Advancement   of  Science   (Prof.   Sir 

Association    Michael  Foster,  K.C.B.)  consisted  of  a  cursory  review  of 

Address,      the  scientific  progress  of  the  century  (1799-1899),  with 

1899.  special     reference    to    chemistry,    electricity,    geology, 

biology,  the  nervous  system.     ' '  The  span  "  between  the 

science  of  then  and  now  was  "  beyond  all  question  a  great  stride  onward." 

The  address  contained  a  touching  reference  to  the  loss  which  science  in 

feneral  and  the  Association  in  particular  hid  suffered  in  the  death  of  Sir 
)ouglas   Galton,   who   had    filled   the   position   of    one   of    the    General 
Secretaries  of  the  Association  from  1871  to  189.5. 

"  The  eyes  of  the  young  loo'<  ever  forward,"  said  the  President,  speaking 
of  his  own  advancing  years:  "  they  take  little  heed  of  the  short  though  ever- 
lengthening  fragment  of  life  which  lies  behind  them  ;  they  are  wholly 
bent  on  that  which  has  to  come.  The  eyes  of  tlie  aged  turn  wistfully, 
again  and  again,  to  the  past ;  as  the  oUl  glitlc  down  the  inevitable  slope, 
their  present  becomes  a  living  over  again  the  life  wdiich  had  gone  befoie, 
and  the  future  takes  on  the  the  shape  of  a  brief  lengthening  of  the  past." 
He  put  to  his  audience  the  question  :  Was  life  in  its  essence  worth 
more  then  (1779)  than  now  (1899)  ?  But  he  left  it  in  the   main  unanswered. 


observing  :  "  It  may  be  or  it  may  not  be  that  man's  grasp  of  the  beautiful 
and  of  the  good,  if  not  looser,  is  not  firmer  than  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago."  Referring  to  the  "features  of  that  scientific  mind  wh^ch  has 
wrout;ht  and  is  working  such  great  changes  in  man's  relation  to  Nature," 
he  safd  :   "  Those  features  are  in  the  main  three— 

"  In  the  first  place,  above  all  other  things,  his  nature  must  be  one 
which  vibrates  in  unison  with  that  of  which  he  is  in  search  ;  the  seeker 
after  truth  must  himself  be  truthful— truthful  with  the  truthfulness  of 
Nature." 

"  In  the  second  place,  he  must  be  alert  of  mind  Nature  is  ever 
making  signs  to  us  ;  she  is  ever  whispering  to  us  the  beginnings  of  her 
secrets.  The  scientific  man  must  be  ever  on  the  watch,  ready  at  once  to 
lay  hold  of  Nature's  hint,  however  small,  to  listen  to  her  wdiisper,  how- 
ever low." 

"  In  the  third  place,  scientific  inqniry  though  it  be  pre-eminentl}'  an 
intellectual  effort,  has  need  of  the  moral  quality  of  courage— not  so  much 
the  cour,ige  which  helps  a  man  to  face  a  sudden  difficulty,  as  the  courage  of 
steadfast  endurance." 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  address  cont  lined  the  following  lunii- 
nous  passage  :  "  Our  feet  lire  set,  not  on  the  shifting  sands  of  the  opinions 
and  of  thefancies  of  the  day,  but  on  a  solid  foundation  of  verified  truth, 
which,  liy  the  labours  of  each  succeeding  age,  is  made  broider  and  more 
firm.  To  us  the  p  ist  is  a  thing  to  look  back  upon,  not  with  regret,  not  as 
something  which  has  been  lost  never  to  be  regained,  but  with  content,  as 
something  whose  influence  is  with  us  still,  helping  us  on  our  further  way. 
With  us,  indeed,  the  past  points  not  to  itself,  but  to  the  future  :  the 
golden  age  is  in  front  of  us,  not  behind  us ;  that  which  we  do  know  is  a 
Unip  whose  brightest  beams  are  shed  into  the  unknown  before  us,  showing 
us  how  much  there  is  in  front,  and  lighting  up  the  way  to  reach  it." 


The  September  16  number  of  Literature  contains  an 
European  exceedingly  comprehensive  and  instructive  article  on  the 
Education,  above  subject,  being  in  the  nature  of  a  review  of  a  number 
of  "  special  reports "  on  education  in  England, 
France,  ami  Russia.  To  the  scholastic  world,  these  reports  should  be 
invaluable,  as  they  seem  to  have  been  written  by  men  possessing  a  broad 
grasp  of  the  re.d' purpose  and  true  test  of  education,  as  part  of  life's 
equipment.  "  There  are,  says  the  reviewer,  "  two  main  currents  observ- 
able to-day  in  European  education,  which,  at  bottom,  are  complementary 
rather  than  antagonistic,  although  on  tlie  surface  they  seem  to  be  running 
counter  to  one  another.  One  of  these  currents  is  "a  wave  of  centralization 
and  State  control,  that  is  setting  in  strongly  towards  our  shores  ;  the  other 
shows  itself  in  an  opposite  tendency  towards  decentralization  and  freedom, 
which,  at  present,  is  most  rainifest  in  France.'  "  The  reviewer  points  out 
that  in  England  there  is  a  greater  inclination  to  State  control,  because  it  is 
supposed  to  be  more  successful  on  the  Continent,  and  that  tlie  continental 
authorities  are  inclining  more  to  the  greater  "  freedom,  v,  riety,  and 
elasticity  "  of  the  English  system,  because  of  its  supposed  superiority  for 
purposes  of  character— training.  The  author  of  the  report  on  ' '  education  in 
Prussia,"  writing  of  the  greater  freedom  of  the  English  educational  policy, 
attributes  it  to  the  established  doctrines  of  fame:  w/re  taught  by  Adam 
Smith  ;  but  the  reviewer— very  properly  we  think — prefers  to  attribute  it 
to  a  ciuse  that  "  lies  deep  down  in  the  English  character,  arising  out  of 
the  more  or  less  instinctive  belief  in  the  rights  of  minorities  to  provide 
themselves,  not  only  with  the  worship,  but  with  the  education  they  desire." 
The  attitude  ot  the" State  towards  private  schools  is  oneof  great  importance 
everywhere.  "Are  they,"  says  the  reviewer,  "to  be  crushed  out,  or 
tolerated,  or  encouraged  ? "  The  author  of  the  particulir  report  referred 
to  gives  ra  my  reasons  wh}' they  should  be  retained.  He  considers  that 
"  the  person  dity  of  the  teacher  is  the  real  key  of  the  situation."  Grejt 
attainments,  power  of  imparting  knowledge — profit  much  :  but  enthusiasm 
and  belief  in  human  nature  are  the  two  things  ■  bsolutely  indispensable. 
It  is  flattering  testimony  to  English  educational  methods  that  several 
recognised  specialists,  having  personally  studied  them,  are  establishing 
schools  in  France  on  the  same  linos.  Among  these,  M.  Pere  Didou,  who  has 
already  attained  great  results  in  two  French  schools,  established  by  him- 
self, is  proposing  to  found  one  more,  in  which,  says  the  reviewer,  "  the 
English  method  of  teiching  self  reliance  and  self  government  are  to  be  still 
further  developed." 

*  *  !f 

Th.^t  omniscient  and  omnipresent  journal.    The    Timefi 

The  (September    28)    contains  a  most    absorbing   article   on 

Malarial      the    above    subject,     founded    on    a    letter    from     Dr. 

Mosquito.    Ronald    Ross,    who    has  been   pursuing   experiments,   in 

relation  to  it,  at  Sierra  Leone.  The  article  sum- 
marises "the  results  of  what  promises  to  take  rank  among  the  most 
valuable  scientific  discoveries  of  the  century."  Everyone  knows  that 
many  parts  of  the  world  (otherwise  desirable  and  valuable  for 
settlement)  are  rendered  uninhabitable  by  Europeans,  on  account 
of  certain  fevers,  known  generally  as  "malarial."  These  have 
always  been  attributed  to  certain  atmospheric  changes,  which 
were  supposed  to  take  place  at  certain  seasons  of  the  j'ear,  and  at  certain 
times  of  the  day — generally  the  evening.  As  far  back  as  1630,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  bark  of  a  certain  tree  was  peculiarly  efficacious  in 
curing  this  class  of  fevers  ;  and  at  a  later  date  (1810)  the  active  principles 
of  that  bark — now  known  as  quinine  and  cinchonine — were  ascertained. 
It  was  further  discovered  thai  quinine  was  most  efficacious  when  adminis- 
tered at  a  particular  period  of  the  attack,  though  it  afforded  no  protection 
against  a  recurrence  of  the  fever.  A  tew  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that 
the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  (of  which  3,200  are  required,  when  placed 
on  the  flat,  to  extend  over  a  line  an  inch  long)  varied  in  their  conditions  at 
different   stages   of   the   disease.     It  was   announced   bv   an   Italian  (Dr. 
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Laveran)  that  he  had  discovered  certain  foreign  miUters  within  the 
corpuscles  of  patients  atHicted  with  nularial  fever  ;  and,  immediately, 
investigation  hecame  active.  It  was  then  definitely  ascertained  that  the 
intruder  was  "  a  foreigner,''  who,  having*  life  of  his  own  to  support,  entered 
the  red  corpuscle,  and  produced  a  large  family  of  similar  parasiten,  who 
burst  the  corpuscle,  and  made  fresh  homes  for  themselves  in  other  unoccu- 
pied tenements  of  a  siniilur  character.  It  was  discovered  that  certain 
stages  of  the  disease,  such  as  shivering,  heat,  sweating,  etc.,  corresponded 
with  certain  stages  of  the  parasites'  career  ;  and  it  was  then  seen  that  the 
virtue  of  the  quinine  consisted  in  its  clestructive  efTects  on  the  parasites. 
It  next  became  necessary  to  discover  how  these  invaders  obtained  admis- 
sion to  the  blooi  vessels,  and  suspicion  fell  on  the  mosquito. 

Dr.  Ross's  discovery  has  establi9hed  this  to  be  a  justifiable  suspicion. 
That  insignificant-lookiog  insect,  the  parasite,  has  been  caught  in  the  act. 
There  appear  to  be  l.iO  species  of  the  Cii/iridle,  of  which  the  family 
Anophckn  has  been  convio'ted.  Dr.  Ross  now  believes  that  the  destruction 
of  the  insects,  iu  the  puddles  in  which  they  spend  the  larval  stages  of  their 
existence,  can  be  effected  by  kerosene ;  and  The  Timci  expresses  the 
opmion  that,  if  this  belief  is  realised,  it  will  reir,ove  "one  of  the  greatest 
scourges  of  the  world,"  as  well  as  "  open  up  immense  regions  of  Africa  and 
other  countries  to  European  colonisation."  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
this  same  insect  is  not  the  means  of  communicating  many  other  diseases  ; 
and  Australia  will  be  deeply  interested  in  the  furtheranci  of  the  in- 
vestigation. 


The  leading  Spanish  newspapers  of  the   18th   September 

Spain  last    published    an     ecclesiastical    document    of     great 

and  interest    to    all    civilised    peoples,    and    especially    to 

PolitiCcll       a  communuy  like  that  of  Australia,  which  has  emerged 

History.       so    far    out    of    the    ecclesiastical    "wood"    as    to     te 

able    to    look    back,    from    its    pinnacle      of     religious 

liberty,    and   take   a  bird's-eye    view   of    the   deep,    niediieval    shadows 

that    overhang   decadent  communities   like    Spain.       A    perusal    of    its 

contents  showd    how  utterly   lost   are  the  lessons    of    history    upon    the 

minds  of  many  leading  churchmen,  who  continue  to  place   spiritual,  before 

temporal,  consideration?,  in  the  art  of  nation  bjihling.     The  document  in 

question  is  the  outcome  of   a  congress  which  was  convened  at  Burgos,  for 

the  purpose  of  furthering  the  Union  ot  Catholics.     It  purports  to   set  out 

the  main   principles  upon  which  the  desired  union  must  be  based  :  and  in 

doing  so  it  enters  upon  the  most   deplorable  and    retrograde  confusion   of 

political  and  religious  State  functions. 

Among  other  extraordinary  dicta  contained  in  it  are  the  following  : — 
"  Perdition  is  the  daughter  of  thit  liberalism,  which,  by  the  application  to 
the  Government  of  .Spain,  causes  such  grave  sius.''  "The  capital  error  of 
liberalism  consists  iu  substituting  private  judgment  for  the  authority  of  the 
Church." 

This  manifesto  proposes  (according  to  the  "  Timen"  Spanish  correspon- 
dent)  that  the  nomination  of  parliamentary  caudidates,  the  founding  of 
newspapers,  and  the  association  of  members,  sha'l  be  under  the  bishop's 
authority,  and  that  members  shall  be  obliged  to  supp  Tt  only  those 
candidates  who  accept  the  episcopal  programme  and  obey  the  direction 
of  the  bishops  as  final. 

Of  the  seventeen  leading  principles  which  are  laid  down,  the  following 
seem  indeed  startling,  on  this,  the  eve  of  the  twentieth  century  :  — 
•'  Religious  tolerance  should  be  confined  to  the  narrowest  limits  allowed  by 
the  Constitution.  The  use  of  uncatholic  books  as  text  books  should  be 
prevented.  University  privileges  should  be  allowed  to  the  Church,  without 
interference  with  State  universities.  Public  instruction  must  be  catholic. 
No  ecclesiastic  should  be  punishable  by  the  ordinary  civil  courts  of  justice. 
Ecclesiastical  privileges  should  be  re-eitablished.  The  bishops  should  be 
given  every  facility  in  proving  and  recovering  legacies  from  pious  testators, 
without  the  intervention  of  civil  authority,  ii  11  associations  that  are  not 
catholic  should  be  forbidden." 

The  whole  thing  r<  ads  like  a  passage  from  Hallam's  "  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages."     Spain  is  indeed  a  happy  land. 


It  has  become   a   common-place   that   the   novelist   who 
R.   L.  chooses  to  write  down  to  the  popular  level   cm   make   a 

Stevenson  rapid  fortune,  whilst  he  who  insists  on  respecting  his  art 
on   the        may  starve  for  his  pains.      There  is  no  doubt  an  under- 
General       lyin<r  truth   in  the  complaint,  though  it  has  been  much 
Public.       exaggerated.       It   is   really  difficult   to   say    where    the 
philosophy  should  come  in  ;  for,  though    "Art   'or   art  s 
sake  "  is  a  virtuous  doctrine  and  has  a  fine  rhetorical  flourish,  its  faithful 
observance  will  not  be  taken  by  the  a\-erage  butcher  or  baker  in  payment 
of  his  bill,     (iuv  Boothbv,  for  instance,  can  keep  a  country  house   ami   a 
vacht    on    the  "rapid    "turn   over"    of    his     phonographcd,    six-shiUmg 
"  shockers,-  wliilst  Geo.  Meredith  could  scarcely  live  comfortably  on  the 
hard-euned  results  of  his  double-distilled  philosophy.     Moreover   the  one 
has  literally  "jumped"  into  favour,  whilst  the  other  has  been  forty  vre^TV 
years  in  obtaining   recognition.       Grant  Allen   tried   the   high   levels   of 
scientific   writing— for   ye,irs,  and   well-nigh    starved  ;    then,    ot     malice 
prepense,  he  "went  for"    Carlyle's  thirty  millions,  »nd  found   himself  in 
calm  waters.     No  one  thinks  any  the   less   of  Grant    Allen  !     Moreover, 
having,  to  some  extent,  settled  the  bread  and  butter  question,  he  began  to 
write  what  he  believed.     After  all,  it  is  an  open  question-even  for  honest 

'"""'Few  novelists  hive  the  courage  to  tell  "their  customers "  what 
they  think  ot  them-that  is,  while  they  are  a  ive.  Even  ,Stephenson-a 
plain  speaker  in  many  things-only  said  what  he  thought  m  prnate 
letters,  which  are  only  now  appearing. 


Writing  to  Ednniiid  Gosse  in  ISSO,  he  said  :  — 

"  That  is  the  hard  ))art  of  liter  iturc.  You  aim  high,  and  you  take 
longer  over  your  work,  and  it  will  not  be  so  successful  as  if  you  had  aimed 
low  and  ru.'ihed  it.  What  the;  public  likes  is  work  (of  any  kind)  a  little 
loosely  exc(-uted  ;  sii  long  as  it  is  a  little  wordy,  u  little  slack,  a  little  dim 
and  knotlesH,  the  dear  public  likes  it  ;  it  Hhonld  (if  ))os»il)le)  be  a  little  dull 
into  the  bargain.  I  know  that  good  work  sometimes  hits  ;  Imt,  with  my 
hand  on  my  heart,  I  think  it  is  by  an  accident." 

This  is  all  mild  enough,  nnd  might  have  been  said  even  by  a  poiiular 
lioliliciin,  without  risking  his  seat  '.  Hut  here  is  some  rougher  criticism, 
which  cim  only  bi'  repented  "  with  apologies  t<t  the  ju'ess  "  I 

"  Let  us  tell  each  other  sad  stories  of  the  beasliality  of  the  beast 
whom  we  feed.  What  he  likes  is  the  newspajier  ;  and  to  me  the  press  is 
the  mouth  of  a  sewer,  where  lying  is  professed  as  from  an  university 
chair,  anil  everything  |)rurient,  and  ignoble,  and  essentially  dull,  finds  its 
ttbiidc  and  pulpit.  1  do  not  like  mankind  ;  but  men,  anil  not  oil  of  these — 
and  fewer  women.  As  for  respecting  the  race,  and,  above  all,  that  fatuous 
rabble  of  burgesses  called  '  the  piildic,'  (!od  save  me  from  such  irreligion  1 
—  that  way  lies  disgrace  and  dishonour.  Thcie  nnist  be  something  wrong 
in  me,  or  I  would  not  be  popular."  It  is  true  that  he  adds,  "  This  is, 
perhaps,  a  trillc  stronger  than  my  sedate  and  permanent  opinion  ;  "  but 
even  then  there  is  an  after-thought,   "  Not  much,  1  think  !" 

Again,  in  writing  to  his  father  in  the  same  year,  on  the  subject  of  his 
story  :  "  Kidnapped,  upon  which  the  public  had  not  yet  given  its  verdict, 
he  said  :  "  As  to  whether  the  long  eared  British  public  may  take  to  it, 
all  think  it  more  than  doubtful." 

A  knowledge  of  Stevenson's  inner  life,  and  of  his  real  tastes,  which 
were,  untiuestionably,  those  of  the  artist,  makes  one  doulitful  whether  even 
he  did  not  look  largely  to  results,  in  "  turning  out "  so  much  "  crime-full  " 
work,  which,  after  all,  is  neither  interesting  nor  usefully  instructive  to 
civilised,  quictly-ilisposcd  men  and  women.  Stevenson  was  always  in  want 
of  money  ;  for  "though  he  refused  some  good  offers  (.flHtM)  a  year  from 
Smhncr'fot  a  weekly  letter),  he  did  so  because  the  contemplation  of  having 
to  write  "  to  order'"'  seemeil  worse  than  the  anxiety  about  money.  "  I  do 
not  write  for  the  public,"  he  said  ;  "  1  do  write  for  money- a  nobler 
deity,  and  most  of  all  for  myself ;  not  perhaps  any  more  noble,  but  both 
more  intelligent  and  nearer  home." 

I'dhaps,  after  all,  we  should  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Even  cricket  has  sufTered  a  fall  in  public  favour,  since 

A  the  advent  of  the  War.     Yet  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 

Cricketing    Australian  Eleven  were  accorded  a  sumptuous  farewell 

Farewell,     on  leaving  England  in  September;   three  ex-Governors 

(Earl  of  dersey,  Karl  Carrington,  and  I>ord  Loch)  taking 

a  prominent  part  in  the  function.     The   Earl  of    .lerscy   presided,    and, 

somewhat  prophetically,  expressed  himself  as  satisfied  that  "  Australians 

w  ould  play  the  game  of  life  in  the  same  manly,  courageous  way  in   which 

they  had  played  their  game  of  cricket :  remaining  always  loyal,  not  only  to 

the'land  of  their  adoption  and  birth,  but  also  to  that  great  self-governing 

federation  which  men  called  the  British  Empire." 

Lord  Carringtim  is  said  to  have  excelled  himself  in  responding  to  the 
toast  of  Parliament,  referring  grandiloquently,  (as  is  his  wont),  and  amid 
"  terrific  applause,"  to  "  that  great  Sovereign  Lady,  who,  over  all  persons, 
and  in  all  cases,  was  supreme  within  her  Dominions  :  the  great  Queen  of 
Entdaiul,  Victoria,  the  finest,  truest,  and  noblest  monarch  that  the  world 
has%een."  The  ;ne«K  was  of  a  most  elaborate  character— not  conducive, 
we  should  think,  to  good  cricket ;  and  the  toast  list  was  headed  with  the 
following  "crowded"  and  suggestive  quotation:  "One  Empire,  One 
Flag.  One  Tom/itn   One  Purpo.se.''  „,.„.,, 

There  was,  indeed  a  quotation  for  every  toast.  Governor  Phillip  ha<l 
been  unearthed  ;  and  the  following  -words  were  credited  to  him  :  "I  do 
not  doubt  that  Australia  will  prove  the  most  valuable  acquisition  Great 
Britain  ever  made  "  The  responsibility  of  proving  that  weighty  proposi- 
sion  was  thrown  on  to  ex-Governor,  Lord  Loch,  supported  by  Dr. 
Cockburn,  Agent-General  of  South  Australia,  the  specific  toast  Ixjing 
"  United  Australia."  ,     .      „      „  ,  ,      c- 

Another  toast  ("Our  Kin  Beyond  the  Sea  )  was  proposed  by  Sir 
George  Newnes  (publisher,  of  De  Rougemont  fame),  who  was  required  to 
speak  to  the  following  ambitious,  but  grammatically-shaky  quotation: 
"In  the  Unity  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  lies  («io)  the  best  hopes  of 

The'banquet  is  said  to  have  been  "  gorgeous,"  which  is  another  unfor- 
tunate term,  though,  to  give  every  body  his  due,   great  credit  is  said  to 
have  been  deserved  by  the  Inns  of  Court  Hotel  management  for  the  per- 
fection of  the  whole  of  the  banquetting  arrangements. 
*  *  * 

The  Custom  House  authorities  of   Newcastle  (N.S.W.) 
The  have  just  published  a  budget  of  statistics  relating  to  the 

Australian  i)ort,  for  1899,  some  parts  of  which  are  of  interest  to 
Coal  Trade.  Australia  generallv.  Those  which  relate  to  the  coal 
industry  show  how  far  the  N  S.W.  output  has  been 
affected  bv  the  development  (natural  or  artificial)  of  coal  production  in  the 
^fhei  oloJiies  Three'of  them  have,  in  1 899,  taken  from  N>!.  W.  90.0(K)  tons 
less  than  in  1898,  t'.e.,  W.A.,  4.5,000;  Vietona,  .3,.000:  N^-^'^O  Ihe 
other  colonies  have,  however,  increased  their  purchases  by  /  4,000  tons, 
thus  nearly  equalising  things.  «■  ..o,i  ,„i,<.„   ti,= 

Notwithstanding  the  predictions  which  were  widely  offered  when  the 
sellini;  price  was  advanced  one  shilling  per  ton,  the  foreign  export  has 
sli.'htlv  increased.  The  development  of  Chinese  and  Japane.se  mines  has, 
however,  had  a  marked  effect ;  and.  but  for  that  development,  which  is 
Siid  bv  niany  persons  to  have  been  hastened  by  past  difheulties  at  ^cw- 
castle   the  export  trade  would  hive  been  largely  increased. 
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The  trade  with  Hong  Kong  has  been  reduced  to  the  extent  of  /5  per 
cent  ■  and  Jiipan,  at  one  time  a  Urge  consumer  of  the  Newcastle  mnies, 
has  not  puroliased  a  ton  of  coal  from  them  in  the  last  two  ye  .rs. 

The  United  States  purchases  are  reduced  by  22  000,  tlie  reduction 
Iwine  attributed  to  tlie  increased  use  of  petroleum  as  a  fuel.  The  nicreased 
purchases  have  been  made  for  The  Philippines  (42,000  tons)  ;  Panama 
(1-'  OOO  tons) ;  Celebes  Ishnds,  (5000  tons)  ;  Sandwich  Islands,  (42,000 
ton's) :  Jlcxico,  (9000  tons)  ;  New  Caledonia,  (6000  tons). 

With  regard  to  the  Victorian  and  VV.  Australian  consumption  in  the 
future,  the  Newcastle  proprietors  may  rest  e  isy  ;  for  the  advent  of  inter- 
colonial fiscal  freedom  will  certainly  restore  the  trade  to  its  proper 
economic  channels,  unless,  as  has  happened  before,  economic  laws  are  frus- 
trated by  reduced  local  railway  freights,  or  other  adventitious  influences. 
In  such  a  case  there  will  be  matter  for  the  careful  attention  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Inter-States  Commissioners. 

=J:  *  * 

Most  "  grown-up  "  people  of  our  day  associate  the  name 
Charles       of  Kingslev  with  his  novels,  which  they  read  as  young- 
KingSley      sters-"  Westward  Ho!"    "  Hereward  the  Wake,"  &c.; 
on  while  the  younger  ones  of  our  generation  may  only  yet 

Australian    know  him  as  the  autlior  of  that  charming  story  for  people 
Meat.  of  all  ages,    "The  Water  Babies."     He  will  always  be 

remembered  for  having  emphasised  the  fact  that  the 
"  treutle"  conduct  of  life,  which  becomes  a  Christian,  does  not  necessitate 
aSelicate  and  sickly  physique  :  as  the  advocate  of  what  became  widely 
kno^vn  (to  Kingley's"  displeasure)  as  "  muscular  Christianity.  '  But  it  is 
not  generally  known  that  this  same  versatile  writer  was  a  vigorous  advocate 
of  Australian  tinned  meat  !  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  in  recording  his  recol- 
lections of  Kingsley  (whom  he  personally  knew),  in  his  "  Reminiscences," 
says:— "At  one  time  he  took  to  proclaiming  the  virtues  of  Australian 
potted  meats.  He  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  Australian  meat  question. 
The  papers  ran  over  with  letters  from  him,  intended  to  prove  to  the  world 
how  good  and  cheap  it  was  to  eat  mutton  and  beef  bought  in  tin  cans  from 
Australia."  Mr.  McCarthy  adds  :— "  I  believe,  however,  that  Kingsley 
acknowledged  that  all  his  energy  and  eloquence  were  unequal  to  the  task 
of  persuading  his  servants  to  eat  the  excellent  food  which  he  himself  was 
willing  to  have  at  his  table  " 

A    Miss     TorLMiN    Smith,    member     of    the     Anglo- 
English       Russian    Literary    Society,    has     peen    expressing     her 
Novelists     opinions  on  English  writers,    who    deal    with    Russian 
and  society.      She    s^ys  that   "  the   representations  of   it  in 

Russian  English  novels  are  misleading."  She  speaks  of  Mr. 
Society.  Joseph  Hatton's  attempts  as  "lurid  and  blurred,"  of 
Colonel  Savage  (author  of  "  Mj'  Official  Wife ") 
as  "  unfamiliar  with  the  country  ;"  and  in  regard  to  Mr.  Seton  Merriman 
(author  of  "The  Sowers")  she  s»3-s  that  he  "can  never  have  been  in 
Rus.sia,  or,  if  so,  for  a  very  short  time,  and  had  little  aptitude  for  observa- 
tion." The  beautiful  Niliilist  is,  according  to  Miss  Smith,  a  romancer's 
creation  ;  inasmuch  as  the  t^-pical  Russian  woman  is  plain,  homely,  and 
domesticated  :  spending  a  large  part  of  her  long  summer  days  in  boiling 
preserves,  which.  Miss  Smith  adds,  is  a  "  most  careful  operation."  We 
have  never  tasted  Russian  jam,  but  it  ought  to  be  what  tradesmen  call 
"  prime."  We  nevertheless  refuse  to  believe  that  the  average  Russian  can 
live  b}-  jam  alone — he  must,  and  the  women  folk  must,  have  other  forms 
of  recreation  ! 

^  ^-  \ 

The  story  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes'  gift  of  a  lion  to  President 
Mr     Cecil     Kruger,  which,  at  the  time,   some  people  regarded  as  a 
Rhodes'       hoax,  seems  to  be  authentic.      The  "  Timen"  publishes 
Lion.  a  Renter  telegram  of  September  16,  to  the  effect  that  at  a 

luncheon,  given  to  Mr.  Rhodes  by  some  Agricultural- 
Union  delegates,  among  which  were  a  number  from  the  Transvaal,  that 
gentleman  offered  them  a  present  of  a  lion.  "  The  Transvaal  delegates  (so 
the  telegram  runs),  although  soniewh  it  embarrassed,  accepted  the  present, 
and  they  are  taking  the  lion  to  Pretoria  to. day."  We  have  since  heard 
that  President  Kruger  returned  the  lion —whether  "with  compliments  and 
thanks "  is  not  recorded.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  Mr.  Rhodes 
adds  to  his  many  other  accomplishments  that  of  being  a  joker,  and  that 
President  Kruger,  although  not  so  great  a  humourist,  is  keen  enough  to  see 
through  so  transparent  a  cartoon  rirant.  The  joke  would  have  been  the 
other  way,  and  would  have  made  "  the  Colossus  '  look  rather  foolish,  if 
President  Kruger  had  returned  the  lion,  minus  liis  tail  !  France  would 
have  roared  ! 

*  *  * 

Mr.  STB.A.D  Is  editing  what  he  calls  an  "  immense  book  " 

The  on  the  above  subject,  wi-itten  by  M.   Bloch,  the  famous 

Future  of    Russian  publicist.     The  purpose  of  the  book   is  said  to 

War.  be,   "to  prove  that     war    on    a    great    scale,    between 

great  powers,  is  impossible,  without  national  suicide." 
"  I  maintain,"  says  the  restless  nd  versatile  editor,  "  that  war  has  become 
impossible,  alike  from  a  military,  economic,  and  political  point  of  view-." 
He  is  evidentl}'  impressed  with  JI.  Bloch's  reisoning  ;  but  a  reviewer  in  the 
Times  is  not,  for  he  says:  "  We  find  it  difBeult  to  take  M.  Bloch  quite 
seriously"  1  and  he  concludes  his  review  with  the  expression  of  an  opinion 
that  most  thinking  people  will  share  :  "  We  find  it  ditficnlt  to  believe  thit 
a  priori  argument  will  ever  persuade  the  nations  to  be  it  their  swords  into 
ploughshares,  and,  even  if  they  did,  no  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes  has  yet  been  devised,  or  even  imagined,  which  does 
not  ultimately  rest  on  force."  And,  meanwhile.  Great  Britain  has  100,000 
men  in  the  field  against  the  Boars  ;  but  perhaps  M.  Bloch  and  Mr.  Stead 
would  save  their  theory,  by  siying  that  this  is  no>  "  a  greit  war"  ! 


Lord  Rosebery,  speaking  at  Bath  in  November,  said  :  "  While  it  is  a 
good  thing,  when'we  are  about  to  declare  war,  to  investigate  very  closely 
the  steps  we  are  taking ;  wlien  war  has  been  declared  it  is  best  to 
postpone  that  examination  until  the  enemy  are  sheathing  the  sword.  We 
should  do  well  to  trust  the  man  at  the  helm  when  we  are  jjassing  through 
a  storm,  and  present  an  united  front  to  the  enemy." 

At  a  Conference  of  the  National  Social  party,  held  at  Giittingeu 
(Germany)  in  October,  it  was  proposed  that  the  conference  should  declare 
its  sympatliy  with  the  Boers,  "  not  because  the  Boers  were  entirely  in  the 
right,  but  because  we  Germans  must  take  sides  against  the  English."  The 
congress  refused  to  deal  with  the  resolution. 

-.;:  ^;  » 

A  significant  sign  of  the  growth  of  the  Imperial  spirit  is  afforded  by 
the  fact  that,  in  the  arrangement  and  indexing  of  the  reading  matter  in  the 
weekly  edition  of  the  Timm,  "The  British  Empire"  is  the  first  general 
heading;  and  under  it  are  ranged  in  rotation — "Australasia,"  "Canada," 
"East  Africa,"  "  India,"  "  South  Africa,"  and  "  West  Africa." 


The  Xew  Geography  is  the  title  of  a  book  wliicli  promises  to 
revolutionise  the  exploded  method  of  filling  children's  heads  with  useless 
facts  about  latitude,  longitude,  population,  &c.  Seventj-authors— specialists 
—  have  co-operated  to  produce  its  one  thousand  pages  ;  and  the  chapters 
are  a  complete  departure  from  the  former  divisions  of  the  subject. 
*  *  * 

The  Times  leader,  on  the  departure  of  the  Canadian  contingent,  said  : 
"  In  the  gaily  decorated  streets,  French  and  English  mottoes  were  dis- 
played side  by  side,  and  A-ied  with  one  another  in  the  fervour  of  their 
patriotic  sentiments." 

^;  ^  * 

The  president  of  the  London  Bankers'  Institute  (Lord  Hillington),  in 
delivering  his  inaugural  address,  said  that  the  Bankers,  Clearing-house 
returns  showed  an  excess  for  the  past  nine  months,  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  1898,  of  nearly  £924,000,000. 


A  correspondent,  writing  to  the  Times,  says  that  "  less  than  two 
years  ago  General  Joubert  said :  'It  is  no  good  talking  about  equality.  We 
have  got  to  see  who  is  going  to  be  boss  —the  British  or  the  Boer.  There 
cannot  be  two  bosses  in  one  country.'  " 

*  *  * 

Florence  Marryat  (daughter  of  the  famous  Captain  Marryat),  who 
lately  died,  "discharged  her  domestic  duties  as  a  mother  of  eight  childien, 
and  wrote  70  novels  and  books  of  travel." 


The  Cape  Town  merchants  have  sent  Mr.  Henniker  Heatoii  a  widely 
signed  letter  of  congratulation  on  his  postal  reform  efforts.  The  letter 
was  a  portion  of  the  first  pennj'  post  arriving  from  the  Cape. 


IRotablc  :fi5ook6  of  tbc  ©uavtei\ 


[All  books  noticed  in  this  column  have  been  cri  icised  with  care  in  some,  or 
all,  of  the  following  London  literary  journals: — "The  Times" 
"Literature."  "The  Atheiueum,"  "The  Academy,"  and  "The 
Literary  World."] 

Ay  attempt,  even  to  mention  by  name  in  these  columns,  all  the  notable 
books  which  have  appeared  during  the  last  three  months,  would  obviously 
be  impossible,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  autumn  season  is  the 
most  prolific  of  the  year  in  the  London  publishing  world.  An  endeavour 
will,  therefore,  be  made  to  sift  for  our  readers  those  books  which  seem  to 
stand  out  with  some  remarkable  qualities,  even  among  good  books  ;  so  that, 
in  these  times  of  hurry  and  bustle,  precious  leisure  need  not  be  wasted  in  a 
process  of  trying  to  find,  each  one  for  himself,  the  prominent  works  of  the 
day. 

In  the  pleasant  task  of  going  through  the  journals  mentioned  above, 
an  impression  was  left  on  the  mind  that  one  stood  out,  by  reason  of  its 
admirable  independence  of  judgment.  All  journals  of  higli  standing,  most 
of  long  standing,  the  latest,  "  Literature,"  appeared  to  be  most  free  in 
fearless  and  just  criticism  of  the  work  of  authors,  already  famous  and 
popular.  This  entire  lack  of  literary  "snobbishness''  is  the  highest 
quality  attainable  in  literary  criticism,  and  gives  to  critical  writing,  in  our 
opinion,  its  most  potent  claim  to  guide  the  taste  of  the  reading  public. 

The  Map  oj  Life:  Conduct  and  Character,  by  W.  E  H.  Lecky 
(Longmans). — Mr.  Lecky's  excursion  into  social  ethics  appears  to  be 
unmarked  by  originality  of  thought  or  treatment,  but  that  his  book  is  finely 
written,  and  deeply  interesting  from  various  points  of  view,  needs  hardly 
to  be  said.  It  would  .seem  to  be  specially  suited  lothe  use  of  "  students," 
owing  to  its  lucidity.  To  those  who  have  already  "  studied,"  it  might  wel 
repay  perusal,  but  would  hardly  throw  fresh  light  on,  the  science  of  socia 
moralitv. 
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N^aluralitm  (inil  AiinoilicMn. — Tlie  Oiffonl  leetmos  (k'livored  before 
the  University  of  Alierileeii  in  the  years  l.SiMi-I.SftS,  by  James  Ward,  Sr.I). 
(Adam  and  (Charles  Black).  Professor  Ward  is,  of  course,  a  master  (tf  his 
subject,  and  these  lectures  must  be  of  value  to  students  of  i)liil(isii|ihv. 
They  appear,  however,  t<i  be  to  some  extent  disfigured,  and  even  slightly 
discredited  by  their  intemperate  disparagement  of  Mr.  ICerbert  Spencer's 
scheme  of  philosophy. 

The  Corftspondence  of  M.  Tiillin'-i  Cleero.  Bj'  Robert  Yelverton 
Tyrrell,  Litt.D.,  and  Louis  Claude  Purser,  Lilt.  1). — Of  this  work 
Literature  says  :  "  We  congratulate  Professors  Tyrrell  and  Purser  on  the 
completion  of  a  work  that  was  certainly  needed,  and  which  does  credit  to 
English  scholarship." 

Li/e  ami  Leilfri  of  John  Donne. — Now  for  the  first  time,  revised  and 
collected  by  Edmund  Gosse  (Heineman).  "Too  little  is  known  of  the  in- 
teresting personality  of  Dr.  Donne  ;  this  book  coming  from  the  hands  of 
iMr.  Edmund  tJosse  cannot  fail  to  be  delightful." 

Fra  Girolamo  Saronarola.  By  Herbert  Lucas,  S.J.  (Sar.ds). — Father 
Lucas  has  given  to  the  world  a  most  exhaustive  and  interesting  life  of  the 
great  Florentine  Reformer  ;  he  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  event.s 
which  led  to  the  decline  of  Savonarola's  influence  and  his  subsequent  down- 
fall. 

A  Hiiitory  oj  Italian  Unity.  By  Bolton  King  (Nisbet  and  Co.) — 
This  account  of  the  welding  of  the  Italian  nation,  in  our  own  century, 
should  have  a  peculiar  interest  at  the  present  time,  in  view  of  the  new- 
born National  life  of  Australia. 

The  Story  of  the  Ciril  War.  (Part  IL)  By  John  Codman  Ropes  (Put- 
nam's Sons). — Another  instructive  American  work  on  some  processes  of 
Nation-making  ;  written  in  spirited  and  stirring  fashion. 

The  Tran-fvaat  from  ]Vithin :  A  Prirate  lieconl  of  Piili/ii-  AJairx. 
By  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick  (Heineman). — An  excellent  sketch  of  Boerland,  from 
the  early  days  to  the  present  time.  The  verbatim  accounts  of  Boer  debates 
in  the  Randare  inteasely  humorous,  at  the  same  time  productive  of  grave 
thoughts. 

A  volume  of  essays  entitled  "  Collectanea"  by  Mr.  Justice  Laurence, 
of  (Jriqualand,  provides  at  least  one  illuminating  paragraph  on  English  and 
Dutch  mental  cultivation  in  the  Transvaal.  In  a  country  town,  a  head 
quarter  of  the  Afrikander  Bond,  Mr.  Laurence  visits  the  English  and 
Dutch  Public  libraries.  These  are  his  observations  on  the  subject:  "In 
both  were  a  fair  collection  of  books  ;  but  I  observe  from  the  latest 
Parliamentary  return  that  in  tliis,  a  thoroughly  Dutch  district,  the 
average  monthly  circulation  of  books  was— In  the  English  liljrary,  '230  ; 
in  the  Dutch,  7."  The  annual  subscriptions  to  the  former  amounted  to  £29, 
to  the  latter  £8.  The  average  daily  attendance  was — At  the  former,  20  ; 
at  the  latter,  nil." 

Rosamund,  Queen  of  the  Loniliardi.  By  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne (Chatto  and  Windus).— This  latest  tragedy  by  Mr.  Swinburne  calls 
forth  conHicting  criticism.  ''The  Alhenmim"  can  hardly  praise  it  too 
highly,  while  •'"Literature"  seems  to  find  ca,use  of  deep  disappointment  in 
the  conception  and  treatment  of  the  subject,  as  also  in  its  poetic  met  ods. 

Stalky  <t-  Co.  By  Rudyard  Kipling  (MacMillan).— Here,  again,  in 
fiction,  there  is  great  variety  of  critical  opinion.  While  some  critics 
declare  that  boys  will  dub  Mr.'Kipling's  latest  work  "  spitiiu',"  "  rippin'," 
etc.,  etc.,  "Literature"  considers  that  "Stalky  A-  Co."  will  not  be  "com- 
pletely acceptable  "  to  boys,  and  that  its  "  literary  standard  is  hardly  up 
to  Mr.  Kipling's  mark." 

The  Kinifs  Mirror.  By  Anthony  Hope  (Methuen).— Mr.  Hopes 
last  book  departs  from  the  adventurou.s.  We  must  confess  it  loses  nothing 
by  that  in  our  eyes,  for  in  many  respects  it  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most 
mature  and  interesting  work  of  his  pen.  Needless  to  say,  it  wins  high 
praise  from  the  London  press. 

The  .Jameson-:.  Bv  Marj-  E.  Wilkins  (Dent). -A  perfect  specimen 
of  Miss  Wilkins's  writing,  but  we  felt  some  disappointment  at  a  cert,ini 
abruptness  towards  the  end,  which  suggested  that  Miss  Wilkins  had  sud- 
denly got  tired  of  the  Jamesons,  and  felt  impelled  to  wind  up  the  account 
of  tlieir  doings  ;  a  state  of  things  certainly  not  shared  by  her  readers;. 

The  Virijin.'i  of  the  Roett.  Translated  from  the  Italian  of  (iabnelle 
D'Annunzio,  by  Agatha  Hughes  (Heinemann).— Gal)rieUe  D'Annunzio 
is  so  remarkable  a  writer  that  space  must  be  found  for  a  few  words  on  his 
latest  novel.  Like  all  that  he  has  written,  it  is  introspective  to  a  degree, 
realistic,  unwholesome,  immensely  clever  and  powerful.  It  is  extraordinary 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  minds  of  women,  which  makes 
D'Annunzio's  writing  remarkable  ;  in  some  cases,  unhappily,  to  the  point  of 
unpleasantness.     The  translation  is  a  fine  one. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  notable  books,  which  want  of  space  compels 
us  to  give  without  special  notices  :-- 

MISCELI^VNEOUS. 

The  Homeric  Hymn.s.—A  new  prose  translation,  and  Essays  Literary 
and  Mythological.     By  Andrew  Lang.     (George  Allen.)  ,     ,    ,r.   . 

Innina,    and   the   Modern    Barlian,    Pirate.^.— By    Herbert    \ivian. 

(Pearson.)  „,     ,  ,  , 

7)4 /»*■»— By  G.  W.  Stevens.     (Blackwood.) 
The  Tra,,edy  of  Dreyfus.-By  G.  W.  Stevens.     (Harpers.) 
Aidd  Lanq  Syne:   Second  Series,  My  Juduin  Friend.f.—]iy  the   Kt. 

Hon.  F.  Max  Miilier.     (Longmans.)  t  u  „, 

A  Pri.soner  of  the  Khalufa.     By  Charles  Newfeld.     (Chapman  &  Hall) 
The  Memories  and  CorrespondeiKe  of  Madame  d'tpmay.      Franslated 

bv  J.  F-  Treese  (Nichols).  ,   ,    i,  i 

Lettres  a  "  rEtram,erc  :"  .^uvres  Posthunies  de  Honore  de  Balzac. 

The  Neu-  Geography.     E.lited  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill  (Newness 

French  Painters  of  the   Eighteenth  Century.     By  La<ly  Dilke  ((,.  Bell). 

A  Farmers'  Year  Book.     By  Rider  Haggard  (Longmans). 

English  Satires.     (The  Warwick  Library.)     Intro<luction  by  Oliphant 

Smeaton  (Blaokie).  ,       ^  ,t^  i 

The  Actor  and  His  Art.     By  Stanley  Jones  (Downey). 


FICTION.  ^ 

Siren  Clli/.—By  ISenjaniin  Swift.     (Methuen.) 

The  Path  nf  (I  Star.    -Sara  .Icaiiiielte  Duncan.     (Methuen.) 

To  London  Tou-n.      By  .Vrlhiir  .MorriBoii  (Methuen). 

Our  Lady  of  harkniss. — By  Bernard  C'aiK'H.     (Black wood). 

The  ColoHsus. — By  Morley  liolKjrlH.     (Arnold.) 


'Il^riincp  ^'^^N'^orl'lV  c)\cpccili  nc|. 


(With  a  view  to  i\w  rc-prcMluction  of  hoiuc  of  tfie  maii^'  iiotAblc  thou;;fitJi  and  BciitiinciiU 
whicli  anpear  from  time  to  time  in  current  lit^Tature,  it  ih  propost-*!  to  collect  some  of  tfie 
best  unuer  the  alwve  lieatling.  Readers  are  invit«l  to  eonlriljute  any  such  paajsa^es — 
wliicli  must,  however,  tie  restricte*!  to  literature  jiutilished  within  the  preceding   Dix 

inanths. ) 


DO  YOU  FEAR  THE  WIND? 

Do  you  fear  the  force  of  the  wind, 

The  slush  of  the  rain  '; 

Go  face  them  and  fight  thcin. 

Be  savage  again. 

(Jo  hungry  and  cold,  like  the  wolf  ; 

(4o  wade  like  the  crone. 

The  palms  of  your  lunds  will  thicken, 

The  skin  of  your  cheek  will  tan  ; 

You'll  grow  ragged  and  weary  and  swarthy, 

But  you'll  walk  like  a  man  ! 

— (From  Garland's,  The  Trail  of  the  Gold-seekers.) 


A  reviewer  of  recent  French  novels  in  Literature  sij's  : — "  The  number 
of  novels  which  might  be  described  as  passion -novels  remain,  of  course, 
considerable  ;  and  there  is  among  authors,  especially  amoung  younger 
ones,  a  dislike  to  discover  complicated  physcliological — almost  pathological 
— cases,  while  keeping  out  of  the  rejich  of  the  prefect  of  police,  bikI  of  a 
possible  prosecution.  " 

*  *  * 

"  Fr.vnce  and  Her  Future  "  forms  the  subject  matter  of  one  of  the  most 
uucompromisinj  and  trenchant  articles  (September  21)  that  the  Times  \id,a 
ever  levelled  at  the  moral  reputation  of  any  prominent  European  people. 
Here  are  a  few  of  its  most  incisive  pas  ages,  which  deserve  more  than 
passing  notice  : — 

"  The  persecution  of  an  innocent  man — practically  declared  to  be  so 
by  the  inept  judgment  of  the  Rennes  court-martial,  and  by  the  action  of 
the  chief  of  the  State — has  thus  been  exhibited,  at  least  to  the  world,  in  its 
scandalous  unrighteousness." 

"  It  began  in  illegal  methods  of  procedure,  adopted,  as  the  inquiry  at 
Rennes  has  shown,  to  secure  the  conviction  of  the  accused,  and  carried  out 
by  illegal  methods  of  physical  and  moral  torture,  from  which  even  inedia;val 
brutality  might  have  recoiled." 

"  It  is  felt  that  justice  is  outraged,  when  an  innocent  man  has  to  slink 
away,  under  cover  of  a  •  pardon,'  while  the  vile  conspirators,  who  did  their 
best  to  send  him  back  to  the  Devil's  Island,  are  even  now  swaggering  about 
in  their  uniforms  and  their  cassocks,  as  if  they  had  the  fortunes  of  France 
in  their  polluted  hands." 

"France  will  bitterly  regret  the  apathy  with  which  she  has  treated 
the  most  abomioable  of  crimes,  the  systematic  perversion  of  justice  to 
secure  the  ruin  of  an  individual.  She  has  displayed  the  backwardness  of 
her  jurisprudence  and  the  weakness  of  her  moral  fibre.'' 

The  same  organ  adopts  tbs  language  of  M.  Zakrevsky  ("  a  well-known 
Russian  journalist,  and  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Senate  —the  High  Court  of 
the  Empire"),  which  language  is  as  much  "  up  to  the  hilt"  as  its  own  : — 

•'  Modern  French  society  has  dclinitely  fallen  from  the  rank  it  occupied 
among  civilized  peoples.  Where  the  Eentinient  of  justice  is  atrophied  by 
the  intensity  of  political  and  religious  passioDS,  grafted  on  to  a  monstrous 
national  vanity,  passing  itself  off  for  patriotism,  there  is  no  room  left  for 
the  moral  elements  indispensable  to  a  well-ordered  form  of  society." 

"  France  has  gradually  cut  herself  adrift,  in  the  helplessness  of  politi- 
cal disorder,  from  the  other  western  nations,  to  which,  with  their  greit 
liberal  traditions,  the  ties  of  centuries  united  her.'' 

"  The  Dreyfus  Case  "  is  the  title  of  another  Times  article  of  September 
28,  in  which  the  following  strong  passages  appear  : — 

"  It  is  a  cruel  stroke  of  irony  tliat  in  the  country  where  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,  were  proclaimed  with  fervid  passion  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  .lews  should  now  be  hunted  down,  with  as  much  ferocity 
and  as  little  regard  for  justice,  as  in  the  darkest  of  the  dark  ages." 

"  The  kind  of  tepid  disapproval  with  which  this  infamous   outburst  of 
intolerance  was  treated,  by  journals  professing  to  be  liberal  and  enlightened 
in  the  highest  degree,  was  not  much  more  respectable  than  the  naked  and 
unabashed  savagery  of  the  Drimonts,  the  Rocheforts,  and  the  Judets." 
*  *  * 

Mr.  Asquith,  in  speaking  lately  upon  the  South  African  question, 
referred  to  the  danger  of  public  opinions,  with  regard  to  current  State 
questions,  being  formed  on  incomplete  information.  "  I  recognise,"  he 
said,  "to  the  full,  that,  in  the  midst  of  critical  and  delicate  negotiations, 
the  details  of  which  have  not  been,  probably  could  not  be,  fuUy  imparted 
to  the  public,  it  would  be  more  foolish  and  dangerous  to  enter  upon  a 
general  survey  of  the  case. " 
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On  the  ilemorial  window  lately  erected  in  Haselmcie  Palish  Cliureli, 
in  memory  of  Lord  Tennyson,  the  following  inscription  appears  :  "  To  the 
glor_i|-  of  God,  the  inspii-er  of  prophet  and  of  poet,  and  in  memory  of 
Alfred,  I^rd  Tennyson,  Poet  Laureate,  in  thankfulness  for  the  music  of  his 
words,  and  for  tliat  yet  more  excellent  gift,  whereby,  being  himself 
schooled  by  love  and  sorrows,  he  had  power  to  confirm,  in  the  hearts  of 
many,  their  faith  in  the  things  that  arc  not  seen,  their  hope  of  immortality, 
this  window  is  dedicated  by  some  friends  and  neighbours  in  Haselniere." 


A  re\newer  in  Lilti-ature,  referring  to  the  proposed  re-publication  of 
Whyte  Melville's  novels,  observes:  "The  Whyte-ileh-ille  girl  is  too 
charming  to  be  allowed  to  pass  into  oblivion  yet  awhile,  though  she  pre- 
ferred a  horse  to  a  bicycle,  and  seldom  pulled  her  soul  up  by  the  roots  to 
see  how  it  was  getting  on.  " 


A  letter  written  by  the  late  Colonel  IngcrsoU  to  a  bereaved  mother, 
and  reproduced  in  the  Tinier  of  September  1,  1899,  contains  the  following 
beautiful  passage  :  "  Under  the  seven-lined  arch  of  Heaven  let  the  dead 
sleep.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  but  I  do  know  that  others  do  not  know. 
I  wish  I  could  say  something  that  would  put  a  star  in  3-our  night  of  grief — 
a  little  flower  in  your  lonely  path  ;  and  if  an  unbeliever  has  such  a  wish, 
surely  an  infinitely  good  being  has  never  made  a  soul  to  be  the  food  of  pain 
through  countless  years." 

*  *  * 

The  following  interesting  autobiographical  morsel  is  from  Louis 
Stevenson's  lately-published  correspondence  with  a  Mr.  William  Archer, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  "  not  personally  known  to  him."  "  You  are  very 
right  about  my  aversion  from  the  painful  side  of  life.  My  childhood  was 
in  reality  a  very  mi.xed  experience — full  of  fever,  nightmare,  insomnia, 
painful  days  and  interminable  nights  ;  and  I  can  speak  \vith  less  authority 
of  gardens  than  of  that  other  land  of  "  countei'pii.nes.'' 


"  Taxation  and  religion  have  ever  been  the  two  prime  movers  in  human 
revolution." 

*  *  * 

"  To  imjiose  broad  views  upon  the  narrow  is  one  of  the  things  that  a 
party  leader  exists  for.  Pym  had  the  double  gift,  so  rare  even  among 
leaders  in  popular  assemblies,  of  being  at  once  practica.1  and  elevated  ;  a 
master  of  tactics  and  organising  arts,  and  yet  the  inspirer  of  sound  and 
lofty  principles." 

*  *  * 

"  The  passion  for  broad  classifications  works  havoc  with  truth,  and  to 
insist  upon  long  series  of  tinqualified  clenehers  in  history  and  liiogr.phy 
only  ends  in  confusing  questions  that  are  separate,  in  distorting  perspec- 
tive, in  exaggerating  proportions,  and  in  falsifying  the  past  for  the  sake  of 
some  spurious  edification  of  the  present. — Mr.  John  Morley  on  "Oliver 
Cromwell,"  Gtntury  Magazine,  Nov.  1899. 


"  As  I  sailed  further  from  the  centre  of  civilization,  I  heard  less  and 
less  of  what  would  and  what  wotild  not  pay.  When  I  came  to  a  S  imoan 
village,  the  chief  did  not  ask  the  price  of  gin,  or  say  :  "  How  much  will  you 
pay  for  roast  pig';"  but,  "  Dollar,  dollar,"  said  he,  "  white  ram  know  only 
dollar — Xever  mind  dollar  !  Tlie  tiijio  has  prepared  kava  :  let  us  drink  and 
rejoice !" — Captain  .Joshua  Slocum,  "  Sailing  alone  round  the  world," 
Century  Magazine,  Nov.  1899. 


"The  State  makes  primary  education  its  anxious  care  ; 
make  its  own  history  a  vital  part  of  that  education." 
Fitchett,  preface  to  "Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire.  ' 


vet  it  does  not 
-Rev.    W.   H. 


Some  ^bouobts  of  a  (Brcat  Statcetnan. 


The  late  Professor  .Jowett,  in  one  of  his  lately-published  sermons, 
says  :  — "  Of  great  men  it  m  vy  be  truly  said  that  it  does  good  only  to  see 
them.  Out  of  their  greatness  flows,  imperceptibly,  something  to  our  little- 
ness. We  gither  from  a  higher  point  of  view,  a  firmer  grasp,  an  elevation 
above  the  petty  interests  of  life." 

*  *  * 

Bismarck,  in  his  "  Reflections  and  Reminiscences,"  records  an  amusing 
instance  of  Russian  diplomacy,  or,  as  he  puts  it,  "  the  political  game  of 
chess,"  as  it  was  played  when  he  was  AmbassEidor  at  St.  Petersburg.  "  A 
gentleman,"  he  says,  "  who  made  a  confidential  communication  to  me 
turned  romid  as  he  reached  the  door,  and  said  :  '  My  first  indescretion 
necessitates  a  second.  You  will,  of  course,  communicate  this  matter  to 
Berlin.  In  doing  so,  don't  make  use  of  your  c^'pher,  number  so-and-so ; 
we  have  been  in  possession  of  that  for  years,  ,and,  as  nutters  stand,  our 
people  would  at  once  conclude  that  I  was  the  source  of  information.  You 
must  fiuther  oblige  me  by  not  suddenly  giving  up  the  compromised  cypher, 
but  using  it  a  few  months  longer  for  unimportant  telegrams.'  " 


(From  Bis.marck's  "Reflections  a.xd  Remixiscenxes.") 

•■I  LEtT  school  at  Easter,  1832,  a  normal  product  of  our  State  system  of 
education  :  a  pantheist,  and,  if  not  a  republican,  at  lo:vst  with  the 
persuasion  that  the  republic  was  the  most  rational  form  of  government  ; 
reflecting,  too,  upon  the  causes  which  could  decide  millions  of  men 
permanently  to  obey  one  man,  when  all  the  while  I  was  hearing  from 
grown-up  people  much  bitter  or  contemptous  criticism  of  their  rulers." 

*  *  :.-: 

"  As  early  as  1847,  I  was  in  favour  of  an  efifort  to  secure  the  possi- 
bility of  public  criticism  of  the  Government  in  Parliament,  and  in  the 
press  ;  in  order  to  shelter  the  monarch  from  the  danger  of  havinc  blinkers 
put  on  him  by  women,  courtiers,  sycophants,  and  visionaries,  hindering 
him  from  taking  a  broad  view  of  his  duties  as  monarch,  or  from  avoidinf 
and  correcting  his  mistakes.'' 


"  If  to  be  a  pedant  is  to  insist  on  applying  a  stiff  theorj'  to  fluid  fact, 
no  man  ever  deserved  the  name  better." — (Ch.\s.  I. ) 


"  Bossuet,  more  than  a  divine,  was  moralist,  statesman,  philosopher, 
exploring  with  no  mere  abstrut  speculative  eye  the  thread  of  continual 
purpose  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  ushig  "knowledge,  eloquence  and 
art  to  mould  the  \rills  of  men.' 


AFTER    PARTING. 
(From  Literary  World.) 


When  the  sun  sets, 
And  I  am  tired  of  work  and  fall  asleep. 
And  may  no  longer  weep 

For  any  old  regrets, 
Haply,  I  still  shnll  dream  of  what  was  best 
On  earth,  and  so  have  heaven  in  happj-  rest. 

And  surely  then 
My  wistful  feet  shall  often  find  a  way, 
L^nlit  of  anj'  day, 

B«ck  to  this  world  of  men — 
Back  through  the  shadowy  land  of  dreams,  afar 
To  this  dear  world,  where  you  that  love  me  are. 

Until,  at  last. 
Your  day  is  ended  also,  and  you  pace 
That  same  dim  land,  and  trace 

My  footprints  where  I  passed, 
And  follow  them  and  meet  me  dreaming  through 
The  heavenward  way  once  more  to  earth  and  you. 


"The  ideal  that  has  always  floated  before  me  has  been  a  monarchy, 
which  should  be  so  far  controlled  by  an  independent  national  representa- 
tion— according  to  my  notion,  i-epresenting  classes  or  callings — that 
monarch  or  parliament  would  not  be  able  to  alter  the  existing  statutory 
position  before  the  law,  separately,  but  onl3'  commiin!  coiixenm,  with 
pulihcity  and  public  criticism,  by  press  and  Diet,  of  all  political 
proceedings. " 


"  Mob  interference  with  political  authority  conflicted  with  my 
Prussian  schooling  ;  and  I  returned  to  Berlin  with  less  Liberal  opinions 
than  when  I  quitted  it." 


A,  St.  John'  Adcock. 


"  It  is  easy  for  a  statesman,  whether  he  be  in  the  Cabinet  or  the 
Chamber,  to  blow  a  blast  with  the  wind  of  popularity  on  the  trumpet  of 
war,  warming  himself  the  while  at  his  own  fireside  :  or  to  thunder  orations 
from  this  tribune,  and  then  to  leave  it  to  the  musketeer,  wlio  is  bleeding  to 
death  in  the  snow,  whether  his  system  win  fame  and  victory  or  no.  Tlfere 
IS  nothing  easier  than  that ;  but  woe  to  the  statesman  who,"  in  these  days, 
does  not  look  around  him  for  a  reason  for  war,  which  will  hold  water  when 
the  war  is  over. " 

*  *  * 

"Statesmen,  like  the  trees  in  nurseries,  need  transplanting,  in  order 
that  their  roots  may  find  full  development." 

*  *  * 

'  I  have  never  regarded  birth  as  a  substitute  for  want  of  ability." 

*  *  * 

"A  Government  which  is  to  maintain  order  and  justice  cannot  begin 
by  plundering  one  class  of  citizens" in  order  to  endow  another." 

*  *  * 

"  He  cannot  keep  a  drawer  in  order,  much  less  a  Ministry." 

-i!  *  i.; 

"  My  belief  is  that  no  one  does  anything  for  us  unless  he  can  at  the 
same  time  serve  his  own  interests," 
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The  Howard  Smith  Line 


OF 


AUSTRALIAN  INTERCOLONIAL  PASSENGER  AND  CARGO  STEAMERS, 

Regular  Sailings  to  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  and  West  Australian   Ports. 


PEREGRINE  .. 
TYRIAN 

LEURA 

GABO    ... 
BUNINYONG.. 


S.S.   "PEREGRINE." 

2500  toiLs.  KONOOWARRA  2000  ton.s  BOVERIC 

2250     „  BURWAH       ...  1500    „  TIME     ... 

2000     „  BARRABOOL...  1500    „  ERA       ... 

3000     „  JULIA  PERCY  1500     ,  AGE       ... 

3000     „  DERWENT     ...  1000     „  EDINA... 


6000  tons. 

4500  „ 

4000  „ 

4000  „ 

700  „ 


MELBOURNE 

GEELONG 

PORTLAND 

WARRNAMBOOL 

ADELAIDE 

PORT  AUGUSTA 


PORT  PIRIE  SYDNEY 

WALLAROO  NEWCASTLE 

ALBANY  BRISBANE 

BUNBURY"  MARYBOROUGH 

FREEMANTLE  BUNDABERG 

GERALDTON,W.A.  ROCKHAMPTON 


l>AWX 750  ton.s. 

LASS  O'GOWRIE     500     , 
SPRIGHTLY   ...  Tu- 

ICEBERG  Steam  Tender. 

Af.  L.  WESTON 


MACK  AY" 
TOWNSVILLE 
GERALDTON,  Q. 
CAIRNS 
ETC.,  ETC. 


Special  care  given  to  the  handling  of  all  Cargo. 

LOWEST  FARES  AND   FREIGHTS. 

Full  Particulars  as  to  Sailings,  Freights,  Fares,  etc.,  on  applicalion  to  any  of  the  Company's  Offices,  or 

WM.  HOWARD  SMITH  &  SONS  Proprietary,  Ltd. 

Wharves  foot  of  King  Street.  George  &  "Wynyard  Streets,  Sydney, 
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By  Mr,  R.  R.  GARRAN,  B.A. 

THE    COMING    COMMONWEALTH, 

All  AiistrttUan   ][<('i<lh<H<k  of 

IFBIDEK-^i:.  G-0-V^E!K,]SrDyLEJSrT- 

7s.  6d. ;    Post  Free,  8s. 

A  number  of  Second-hand  Copies  in  FirstClass  condition  may 
be  had  at  reduced  prices. 


ANGUS  &  ROBERTSON, 

Booksellers     and     Publishers     to     the     University     of    Sydney, 
89  CASTLEREAGH  ST.,  SYDNEY. 


PERPETUAL  TRUSTEE   COMPANY 


Offices— No.  2  SPRING  STREET,  SYDNEY. 


T.  H.  KELLY,  Esq. 


Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000. 

Directors  : 
Hon.  RICH.\Un  .JONES,  M.L.C.,  Ch,iiriii,in. 

GEORGE  S.  C.AiIRD,  Esq.  UEGLNALU  J.\S.  BLACK,  E.sq. 

\V.  C.  WATT,  Esq. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES,  BALLARAT        | 

This  School,  with  its  large  staff  and  extensive  appliances,  affords 
special  advantages  to  Students  in  Assaying,  Chemistry,  Geology,   j 
Metallurgy,  Mining  Engineering,  Mine  Management,  and  Treat- 
ment of  Auriferous  Ores.     Duties  resumed  5th  February. 

FRED.  .1.  MARTFXL,  Director,      j 


The  Company  works  under  speei.al  .\ct  of  ParUaiiieiit  which,  whilst  debarring  it  from 
undertakinj^  any'business  of  a  speculative  character,  empowers  it  to  act  as  Executor  and 
Trustee  under  Wills,  Trustee  in  Marriay:e  or  other  .Settlements,  Administrator  in  Intestacy, 
to  take  over  Trusts  from  Private  Trustees,  to  act  under  Power  of  Attorney,  and  carry  out 
every  description  of  Trust  and  .\gency  Business. 

Solicitors  hitherto  actio:;  continue  to  conduct  the  lefjal  business  of  Estates. 

ARTHUR  .lOHN  MACKP^NZIE,  Man.ager. 

(Member  Stock  Exchant^e,  -Vdelaide), 

29  and  29a  Royal  Exchange, 
KINCi  WILLIAM  STRKKT, 


To  Breeders,  Horse  Owners  and  Others. 


The  Victoria  Racing  Club  has  decided  to  spend 

£1,100  on  four  extra  Two-year-old  Races, 

To  be  run  next  Cup  Meeting. 


On  Derby  Day, 

300   sovs.    added.      Second   Horse,   100  sovs. ;    Third  Horse, 
50  sovs.  ;  for  Colts,  Fillies,  and  Geldings. 

Cup  Day, 

250    sovs.    added.       Second    Horse,    80    sovs.  ;    Third    Horse, 
50  so\s. ;  for  Colts  and  Geldings  only. 
FULL  CONDITIONS  SHORTLY. 


Oak's  Day, 

250  soves.   added.      Second    Horse,    80   sovs. ;   Third    Horse 
50  sovs. ;  for  Fillies  only. 

Steeplechase  Day, 

300  .sovs.  added.      Second    Horse,    100  sovs.  ;   Third    Horse, 
50  sovs.  ;  for  all  Two  Years  old. 

H.  BYRNE  MORRE,  Secretary,  V.R.C 


Y 


OU    WANT 

A  TAILOR-MADE  GOWN, 


and  we  can  supplv  same  for  you  at   less  cost  than  any  other  House  in 

Sydney.     Our  LADIES'  TAILOR-MADE  GOWNS  are  all  made  under  the 

supervision    of    a    FIRSTCLASS    ENGLISH    CUTTER,     and    at    the 

marvellous  price  of 

Z^OXTXS,    GrXTXSB'XS.A.SS. 

Made  Entirely  A  Beautiful  Assortment  of  New 

by  Men,  4  (Uiineas.  Season's  Suitings  and  Serges.  Just  Opened. 


C    XMCXX.X.XZO'XSl 

Specially  Imported  for  the  New  Year. 


We  have  long  been  recognised  as  the  Leading  Glove-  THE 

House.  Our  Gloves  arc  the  Best,  and  at  Priees  that  can-  POPULAR 
not  l)c  touched.  Send  for  Sample  Pair  of  our  French  .Kid  FASHION 
witli  stitched  backs,  in  Beavers,  Browns,  and  New  Shades,  RESORT, 
at  2s.  lid.  per  ]iair.      "  Wc  give  Merehants'  Trades'  Cash  Coupons." 

McDowell  and  Hug-hes, 

DENISON   HOUSE, 

382  and   .^4  GEORGE  STREET,  near  G.P.O. 


^erms  of  aj)vcTti5ino. 


The  terms  of  advertising  in   the  columns  of   United  Australia  are  as 

follow : 

1   inch  in  single  column  6s.  each  issue. 

•-2     „  „  lis. 

3     ,,  ,,  los.         „ 

6     „  „  .SOs. 

Whole  Column  (10  inches)  50s.         ,, 

(Double  Colunui  pro  rata) 

Whole  Page        00s.         ,, 

A  discount  of  20  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  wliere   the  advertisements 
are  inserted  for  the  four  quarterly  issues. 
All  communications  to  be  addressed  to 

THE   MANAGER, 

'United  Austkalia  "  17  Castlereagh  ,st., 

or  c/o  Gordon  and  Gotcii,  .Sydney. 
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UNION     LINE. 

SUMMER    EXCURSIONS 

Round    the    Middle    Island    of    New    Zealand. 


VISITINC; 


The  Famous  West  Coast  Sounds. 

THE  EZCUESZOIT  OF  THE  SEASON. 


For  a  number  of  years  this  Annual  Excursion  of  the  UNION  LINE  has  met  with  unbounded  success,  affording,  as  it  does,  to 
Tourists  and  others  seeking  respite  from  the  enervating  heat  of  a  Tropical  Summer,  a  splendid  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
Cool,  Bracing  Climate  of  the  South,  and  visiting  many  places  of  interfst,  including 

THE  WONDERFUL  SUTHERLAND  FALLS. 

The  magnificent  S.S.  "  WAIKARE"  will  leave  :Melbourn(!  on  January  .inl,  I'JOl,  proceeding  to  Hobart,  Bluff,  Dunedin,  thence 
to  all  the  Principal  Sounds,    The  Excursion  will  occupy  about  Six  Weeks,  and  the  places  visited  will  embrace  some  of  the 

FINEST  SCENERY  IN  THE  WORLD. 


To  those  who  will  have  only  a  Limited  Vacation,  an  opportunity  of  spending 

A    CHARMING    HOLIDAY 

is  afforded  by  availing  themselves  of  the  WEEKLY  EXCURSIONS  to  Hobart  and  Launceston  by  the  well  and  favorably  known 
UNION  LINERS  "  OONAH  "  and  "  WAKaTIPU."     The  Climate  of  these 

DELIGHTFUL    SUMMER    RESORTS 

is  exhilarating  and  embracing,  and  various  other  attractions  abound  for  lourists  who  are  desirous  of  a  short  respite  from 
every -day  life. 

For  pamphlets,  and  further  particulars,  apply  to 

UNION  STEAM  SHIP  COMPANY  OF  NEW  ZEALAND,  LTD.,  EQUITABLE  BUILDINGS. 


VIT^D/^TIO  !    How  it  was  Discovered. 

It  is  frequently  a  matter  of  wonder  upon  the  part  of  the  public  how  But  these  cures  appear  chiefly  in  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  daily 

particular  remedies,  classified  generally  under  the  title  of  Patent  Medicines,  newspapers,  and  will  but  seldom  bear  the  investication  which   a   little 

haye  been  discovered.     It  is  well  knoMTi  that  this  has  been  more  often  publicity  and  enquiry  makes.     Vitadatio,  however,  has  this  advantage  in 

effected  by  chance  than  by  the  more  patient  aualysation  of  the  properties  its  tinaucial  and  commercial  arrangements,  that  almost  everj'one  comicct«d 

of  herbs.     And  let  not  the  reader  of  this  article  sneer  at  the  use  of  the  with  it,   from  its  energetic  Australasian  Distributor  at  its   head,  down 

word  "  Chance. "     It  would  be  extremely  diflRcult  to  saj' how  far  this  same  through  all  the  departments  to  the  lowest  office,  all  arc  able  to  testify 

"chance  "has  been  instrumental  in  the  discover}' of  much  that  goes  on  in  what    this     wonderful     medicine     has    done     for    them.       Mr.    Palmer, 

the  scientific  world,  despite  the  dictum  of  the  Philosopher  that  what  is  who  is  the    Sole   Distributor  for  Australasia,   will    show  incontestable 

discovered  by  chance  is  seldom  of  any  value.      Chance,  we  are  told,  led  to  proof    that   he    has    been   cured    by    Vitadatio,    and  by  nothing  else, 

the  discovery  of  the  Rontgen  Rays  in  Photography,  and  it  certainly  led  to  from   that  scourge  :  known    as  Hydatids,  and   this,   after  his  case  had 

the  most  important  discovery  of  Vitadatio.     Under  what  circumstances  been  given  up  by  all  the  medical   men  whom  he  had  consulted,  and 

this  actually  took  place  in  the  first  instance  is  and  will  ever  remain  a  after    undergoing    a    painful    operation     which     was    quite     ineffectual, 

mjstery,  but  the  events  which  led  up  to  its  wonderful  properties  Wcoming  Yet  after  a  course  of  this  medicine  not  only  was  he  completely  cured,  but 

known  and  being  presented  to  the  public  are  too  fresh  in  the  memories  of  he  was  accepted  by  a  lea<ling  Life  Insurance  Company  as  a  first-class  life 

its  proprietors  to  be  speedilj'  forgotten.     A  certain  gentleman  in  Laun-  at  their  ordinarj-  rates.     A    similar   story    can   be  told   by  others  now 

ceston,  Tasmania,  found  himself  one  day  uniler  an  obligation  to  a  gentleman  employed  by  Mr.  Palmer  at  his  many  branch  establishments  for  the  distri- 

of  that  town,  and  offered  to  place  him   in  possession  of  a  secret  which  he  bution  of  this  medicine,  so  that  it  is  quite  easy  for  the  public  to  satisfy 

had  long  held.     This  secret,  he  declared,  had  enabled  him  for  many  years  themselves  that  all  the  cures  claimed  can  be  substantiated.      One  pecu- 

to  cure  his  friends  and  acquaintances  of  long-standing  diseases,  aiui  had  liarity  of  Vitadatio  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  various  herbs  of 

kept  him  also  in  the  best  of  health  up  to  what  was  a  ripe  old  age.     Even-  which  it  is  compo8e«l  grow  in  Tasmania  only,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  and 

tually,  the  secret  of  a  peculiar  blend  of  certain  herbs  was  revealed,  and  the  are  indeed  peculiar  to  that  healthy  little  island.      It  is  perhaps  in  this  fact 

medicine  put  to  a  severe  practical  test,  which  test,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  reason  may  be  found  why  Vitadatio  has  not  yet  been  discovered 

resulted  in  the  most  extraordinary  success.  before    in    this    very   old    planet    of   ours,   where,   it   is   stated,  there 

From  being  the  secret  fad  of  this  amiable  old  enthusiast,  Vitadatio  is     nothing    new     under    the    sun.       Tasmania    is    about    as    old    as 

gradually  epreaS  to  becoming  the  popular  remedy  of  a  large  number  of  Sydney,  that   is,    al)out  100  years   since  our  settlers  have   occupied   it, 

people  in  Tasmania,  until,  at  length,   the  demand   becoming    so   great,  so   that    it   is   not  surprising   that    this    remedy    has    only   within    tho 

business  negotiations  had  to  be  entered  upon  for  an  enormous  supply  to  past  few  J'ears  been  discovered.     An  advantage  to  our  colonial  population 

satisfy  the  wants  of  its  ever-increasing  number  of  friends.    From  Tasmania  in  purchasing  this  medicine  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  manufacture  and  dis- 

it  spread  to  New  Zealand,  where  it  quickly  became  in  such  great  demand  tribution  of  Vitadatio  emploj's  many  hundreds  of  people  in   all  parts  of 

that  a  central  depot  for  its  distribution  had  to  be  established.     Its  history  these  colonics,  and  that  the  money  spent  by  the  public  does  not  have  to  be 

in  Australia  is  almost  too  new  to  need  recapitulation  here.    From  a  modest  sent  to  other  places,  but  stays  here.     This,  of  course,  is  but  a  minor  point 

start,  about  three  years  ago,  it  quickly  caught  the  public  taste  ;  disease  in  comparison  with  the  far  more  important  fact  that  no  matter  what  your 

after  disease  was  conquered  by  its  peculiar  properties,  and  it  was  evident  disease  may  be  Vitadatio  has  proved  itself  to  be  worth  a  trial.     This  is  the 

from  but  six  months'  workings  that  Vitadatio  had  come  to  stay.     The  main  fact  which  justifies  the  confi<lence  all  people  feel  who  have  once  given 

public  are  doubtless  well  accustomed  to  hearing  of  cures  being  performed  by  it  a  trial,  and  far  outweighs  any  other  argument  which  may  be  used  on  its 

-some  patent  medicine  after  the  medical  faculty  has  despaired  of  success,  behalf. 

For  further  particulars— S:  A.  PALMER,  184  PITT  STREET,  SYDNEY.     Correspondence  Invited.    Write  for  Testimoniils. 


ir. 


UNITED    AUSTRALIA.  January  15,  1900. 


The  Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society, 


i,i:M:ia?Ei>. 

_„.  THOMAS  McILWRAITH.  LL.D.,  K.C.M.G 

Queeosland. 


VIOE'PReSIDEMTS. 

THE   HON.  SIB  THOMAS  McILWRAITH,  LL.D.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  SIR  SAMUEL  DAVENPO^^^^^  LL.D    K.C.M.G..  South  Australia. 

*         Queeosland.  ^^^^  HON.  JOHN  DOUGLAS,  C.M.G.,  Queensland. 

DIRECTORS, 

TWF  HON    WILLIAM  APLIN   M  L.C.,  Queenaland.  THE  HON.  J.  F.  LEVIEN,  M. P.,  Victoria. 

eIneIt  BAG^^LLAY,  ES^Q^  j1>.^^^  THE  HON.  SIR  JAMES  G    LEE  STEERE.  K.C.M.G..  Speaker  .of  th.r 

T    4    TiAAf  riAw  Oolonv  Legialative  Assembly,  Western  Australia. 

TOE  HON    J    F    BURNS  New  South  Wales.  THE  HON.  WILLIAM  THORLEY  LOTON,  M.L.C. ,  Western  Australi.. 

EDWARD  HENRY  BUTLER,  Tasmania.  So  ^^'^S?^  oi??.^?^,^!^''!^? \f  ii„         rr  ■        •.      xr-        ■ 

THE  HON    A    M    C  \MPBELL  Natal  t)^-  EDWARD  E.  MORRIS,  Melbourne  University.  Victoria. 

LIEUT.  GENERAL   THE   HON.     SIR   ANDREW   CLARKE,    R.E..  THE  HON.  GEORGE  McLEAN,  M.L.C.,  New  Zealand. 

G  C  M  G    C  B    C  T  E    London  THE  HON.  ALBERT  NORTON,  M.L.C,  Queensland. 

SIR  SAMUEL  DAVENPORT,  LL.D..  K.C.M.G.,  South  AustraUa.  THE  HON.  SIR  JAMES  PRENDERGAST,  New  Zealand. 

CCDE^TLLIERS  Cape  Colony  THE  HON.  C.  J.  ROBERTS,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  New  South  Wale.. 

THE  HON  ALFREd'dOBSON,  Q.C.,  SoUcitor-General,  Tasmania.  THE  HON.  SIR  GEORGE  SHENTON,  Kt.  President  of    the  Legislativ* 

LIEUT. -COLONEL  GEORGE  FERGUSON,  South  AustraUa.  Council,  Western  AustraUa. 

SEYMOUR  THORNE  GEORGE,  New  Zealand.  BRUCE  SMITH,  New  South  Wales. 

BENJAJHN  WESLEY  GREEN  ACRE,  M.L.A.,  Natal.  LUDVVIG  WIENER,  Cape  Colony. 

T    R    HAROOURT   New  Zealand  HERBERT  WILMAJ*,  Cape  Colony. 

HENRYHENTY  Victoria  THE  HON.  WALTER  HORATIO  WILSON,  C.M.G.,M.LC., Queensland, 

THE  HON.  SIR  ROBERTO.  W.  HERBERT,  O.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  ARTHUR  BONVILLE  WERE,  J.P.,  Victoria. 

J  P  ,  D.L.,  London.  THE  HON.  AGAR  WYNNE,  M.L.C,  Victoria. 
THE  HON.  ROBERT  JAMESON,  M.L.C,  Natal. 


Total  New  Business  since  Commencement  of  Society  exceeds 


Premiums  moderate.  (£25,474,708). 

Claims  paid  immediatelj-  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

Policies  kept  in  force  out  of  surrender  value  so  long  as  there  is  sufificient  to  pay  one  quarterly  premium. 

The  Society  is  estabUshed  throughout,  on  the  federal  principle,  and  thus  secures  for  its  members  t  he  widest  scope  for  sound  and  remunerative  investment. 


Prneipal  ofrice-419  and  421   COLLINS  STREET,  MELBOURNE, 

LESLIE  J.  PARK,  A.I.A.,  General  Manager. 


The  Colonial  IVlutual  Fire  Insurance  Company, 


Xill-ailTEID. 


Capital    -       -       -       -  £250,000. 


Fire.        Marine.        Plate  Glass.        Accident        Fidelity  Guarantee  Employers'  Liability. 

BUBONIC  PLAGUE     included  in  the  Company's  Combination.  Sickness  and  Accident  Policies  without  extra  charge  of 

premium. 


Total  AmoTiiit  Paid  in  Claims      -      -      -      je703,921  5s.  2d. 

N.S.W.  Branch  :  S.  HAGUE  SMITH, 

78  Pitt  Steekt,  Sydney.  Secretary. 


Priuc«d  and  pubUshed  for  the  Proprietors  by  WILLIAM  BROOKS  t'bo.,  t7  Cistlereagh  Street,  Sydney. 


